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JAMES G. BLAINE. 


rJXHE death of James G. BLAINE has removed from 

the political stage of America one of its most con- 
spicuous, important, and remarkable figures. No pub- 
lic man in this generation has been supported by his 
followers with more enthusiastic and demonstrative 
fervor, and been comibated with more persistent ear- 
nestness by his opponents. The feelings he aroused 
in both directions were called forth less by his views 
and achievements as a statesman than by the pecul- 
iar attributes of his personality. His public service 
indeed covered many years, and he steadily rose from 
one position of importance to another, stopping short 
only of the highest. He was a young man of thirty- 
three when, after the election of 1862, he became a 
member of the national House of Representatives. 
He soon distinguished himself as a man of uncom- 
mon ability, as a vigorous debater of the combative 
order, and_as a party man of great usefulness. These 
merits were quickly recognized, and he was elevated 
to the Speakership, which powerful position he held 
during three Congresses, to be superseded only when 
the Democrats obtained a majority in the House. 
Then followed a few years in the Senate of the United 
States, whereupon he was twice appointed Secretary 
of State and put in control of our foreign affairs, first 
by President GARFIELD, and then by President Har- 
RISON. During the last years of his life he was, if 
not the actual leader. at least the most prominent 
member of the Republican party. 

This was what might be called a political career 
of remarkable brilliancy, and such a career can cer- 
tainly not be achieved without faculties of an ex- 
traordinary nature. The future historian who will 
have to tell the story of our days without having per- 
sonally known Mr. BLAINE will, however, in some 
respects, be puzzled by the reputation Mr. BLAINE 
enjoyed in his day. He was called a great orator, 
although he had never delivered a speech that pro- 
duced a profound effect. at the time or that will 
live to be remembered hereafter. He was cele- 
brated as the first American statesman of his period, 
without ever having initiated a ‘measure of great 
importance or distinguished himself as the advo- 
cate or as the antagonist of one, until toward the 
end of his career he became the champion of so- 
called ‘‘ reciprocity,” in opposition to the dense stu- 
pidity of the McKINLey tariff, and of the scheme to 
unite the American republics in an economic policy 
hostile to European competition In this, indeed, 
whatever we may think of the reciprocity scheme in 
its economic aspect, he showed a sagacity far supe- 
rior to that of the party majority. But during all 
the years that Mr. BLAINE served in Congress he can- 
not be said ever to have been a genuine leader of 
opinion, except, perhaps, in his opposition to certain 
measures of a coercive policy to be applied to the 
South during the Presidency of General GRANT. 
Nor was his conduct of our foreign policy distin- 
guished by any striking achievements promoting 
the interests or exalting the honor of the United 
States, unless the reciprocity treaties concluded since 
the enactment of the MCKINLEY tariff be called a 
national benefaction. His administration of the 
State Department was rather characterized by a 
strong flavor of that ‘‘jingoism ” which is apt to be 
more prolific of embarrassing and humiliating quar- 
rels than of diplomatic victories, and which, while 
tickling. the vanity of the unthinking, disquiets and 
repels the sober-ninded patriot. 

That Mr. BLAINE, in spite of his shortcomings, 
attracted the attention and engaged the interest of his 
countrymen in so remarkable a degree was in great- 
est part owing to his extraordinary power of personal 
fascination. No public man in the United States, in 
our day, united in himself so many of those elements 
of popularity which will not only ‘‘ make friends ” 
among the politicians and charm the. multitude, but 
also win the good-will, and occasionally mitigate, if 
not disarm, tlie criticism of men of thought and 
principle. A naturally vivacious and_ versatile 
mind, well stored with that kind of information 
which makes conversation interesting and attrac- 
tive; a ready, brilliant wit, and the capacity of en- 
joying the wit of others; a manner of cheery, jovial, 
apparently confidential good-fellowship, making ev- 
ery one coming in contact with him feel himself 
the object of special interest; genuine, sympathetic 
good-nature, rather inclined gratefully to remem- 
ber a friendly act than to resent and punish an un- 
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friendly one; an uncommonly retentive memory for 
names and faces; a quick perception of the move- 
ments of popular opinion, and a ready inclination 
to yield to them; an eloquence neither remarkably 
argumentative nor elevated, but endowed with a 
peculiar dash, giving the impression of courageous 
frankness—all these qualities contributed to that 
“magnetism ” with which Mr. BLAINE attracted and 
held a large following of personal admirers by no 
means confined to his own political party. It may 
be said that if he was not in the true sense a leader 
on the field of opinion, he was a leader on the field 
of sentiment. His followers and friends sincerely 
believed that if he were put in the proper place of 
power he would certainly do something brilliant 
that would redound greatly to the advantage of the 
American people and to the glory of the American 
name, although nobody seemed to have a definite 
and clear conception of what that brilliant achieve- 
ment would be. No doubt he was himself inspired 
by the ambition of making this republic the ruling 
power on the whole American continent and one of 
the most influential powers in the world, no matter 
what might become of our safe and time-honored 
traditions of foreign policy. 

Nothing is more natural than that a man so en- 
dowed and so situated should have thought of him- 
self and should have been thought of by others as a 
candidate for the Presidency; and nothing is more 
certain than that he would have been elected Presi- 
dent had not certain transactions which had hap- 
pened while he was Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives subjected him to the charge of having used 
his official power for private pecuniary gain. While 
his personal following—in fact, all those under the 
charm of his personality—as well as a large majority 
of the members of his party were ready to deny any 
and every charge against him that was not proved 
to evidence, and to excuse, palliate, forgive, and for- 
get all that could not be denied, there was a strong 
minority of Republicans who believed the accusa- 
tions well founded, and who insisted that a man with 
such a stain upon his character should not wear the 
highest honors in the Republic. And thus Mr. BLAINE 
was condemned to the miserable life of a standing 
candidate for the Presidency, constantly reaching for 
the glittering prize, but seeing that prize constantly 
eluding his grasp, and this for a reason which was 
to himself most. painful and humiliating. Although 
he was undoubtedly the most popular man with a 
majority of his party, the National Republican Con- 
ventions of 1876 and 1880 refused to nominate him 
because they would not intrust the fate of the party 
to so vulnerable a character. And when he succeed- 
ed in obtaining the nomination in 1884, the disaster 
which his opponents had predicted overtook him. 
All the votes he won by his personal popularity out- 
side of the party ranks—and they were many—were 
overbalanced by the Republican conscience votes cast 
against him, and for the first time the long succession 
of Republican Presidents was broken by the defeat 
of the man whom his admiring followers called the 
most popular of them all. Finally, in 1892, he suf- 
fered the crowning humiliation of seeing his an- 
nouncement that he would not be a candidate treat- 
ed as insincere by his very friends; and when he 
then, at the eleventh hour, permitted his name to be 
presented to the Republican Convention under the 
auspices of a set of discredited politicians, he met 
with a last ‘and crushing defeat, from which no re- 
covery was possible. 

Thus disappeared from public life, under the dark 
shadow of the sorest disappointment, a man whose 
uncommon gifts and winning graces might have 
opened to him a career of brilliant success to the 
end, ‘had he possessed those moral qualities which 
make a man not only beloved, but also trusted. It is 
a most instructive coincidence that while he so sadly 
failed in reaching the goal of his ambition, another 
public man, who possesses neither the attributes nor 
the arts of personal magnetism and popularity, but 
whose main strength consists in a character inspiring 
general esteem and confidence, has for the second 
time, even against a seemingly insuperable opposi- 
tion in his own party, been rewarded by the Ameri- 
can people with the highest honor in their gift. 


A PERILOUS CRISIS. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S personal attendance at the fu- 
neral of ex-President HayEs has been received by 
every fair-minded man in the country, of what- 
ever political party, as a graceful act, and it admin- 
istered a wholesome and impressive rebuke to those 
who even at this late day fiercely assail Mr. HAYES 
as one who had ‘‘stolen the Presidency,” and com- 
mitted a great crime against the republic, and all 
those who served under him as equally guilty aiders 
and abettors in an unpardonable iniquity. A brief 
review of what actually happened in 1876 and 1877 
will serve to show that if Mr. CLEVELAND really in- 
tended his action to be such a rebuke, he was right. 

At the time of the Presidential election of 1876 
some of the Southern States were still under so-called 
carpet-bag governments. There were in those States 
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two elements calculated to render elections yy-;.. 
tain, not only as to the number of votes cast oy , 
side and the other, but also as to the rightfulnes: 
the result: The Democratic party consisted ther, 
most exclusively of Southern whites, the Republic 


preponderantly of colored men. In some of ;),. 
Southern States the colored voters had a Majori 


but the white Democrats sought to overcome | 
majority by means of intimidation, actual fore: 
artful contrivances of various kinds. On the ot) 
hand, the Republicans, being in possession of 
State governments, controlled the so-called “ ret;; 
ing boards,” which in most instances were empo' 
ered by law to reject returns from election dist»)... 
in which the vote was shown to be vitiated by fra::.; 
intimidation, or violence. These boards, if so « 
posed, could by an arbitrary use of such power | 
down the Democratic vote, and thus ‘‘ count in”: 
Republican candidates. That intimidation and \.., 
lence were frequently employed on the one side : 
keep down the Republican vote, and that fraudul:. : 
returning devices were with equal frequency resorti| 
to on the other partially to nullify the Demoer::;), 
vote, was universally believed. It appeared re:!!\ 
doubtful to the most impartial mind in not a fe 
cases on which side the illegitimate practices }),\J 
been most largely effective, and which side was fairy 
entitled to victory in the election. This was the eo; 
dition of things in several Southern States in 1470. 
and, unfortunately, the result of the Presidential elec 
tion turned upon those very States. 

The number of votes, as: reported from the election 
districts, clearly indicated majorities for the Demo 
cratic candidate, Mr. TILDEN; but the majorities, as 
they came out of the hands of the returning boards, 
which had rejected the returns of many election dis 
tricts on the ground of alleged intimidation, violence, 
and other irregularities, were for the Republican can- 
didate, Mr. Hayes. The Democrats had thus in their 
favor the unquestioned fact that a majority of the 
votes actually cast in those States were for their can 
didate. The Republicans maintained —and many 
Republicans no doubt sincerely believed—that the 
Democratic majorities were in fact the result of un- 
lawful practices, and that the returning boards had 
acted within their legal power and done substantial 
justice. There was enough of doubt in the case to 
authorize a difference of opinion. From several of 
the States double sets of certificates, one set for the 
Democratic, the other for the Republican candidate, 
were filed with the President of the Senate of the 
United States, subject to the action of the proper au- 
thority when the votes were counted before or by the 


‘two Houses of Congress. The Constitution provides 


that ‘‘the President of the Senate shall,in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all 
the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted.” 
The President of the Senate and a majority of the 
Senate were Republicans; a majority of the House of 
Representatives, Democrats. Which of the conflict- 
ing sets of certificates would the President of tlie 
Senate open? Which would the Democratic major- 
ity of the House insist upon counting? Would not 
there be an irreconcilable conflict between the two 
political parties and the two Houses in Congress / 
Would not that conflict spread to the country? The 
popular excitement ran high. There were hot 
headed threats of civil war. The crisis seemed full 
of peril. 

The danger was averted by an extraordinary ex- 
pedient agreed upon and advocated by members of 
both parties in Congress. An act was passed to refer 
all contested cases to a commission composed of five 
Senators, five Representatives, and five judges of the 
Supreme Court, the decision of this commission to be 
final unless set aside by a concurrent vote of the two 
Houses of Congress. The ‘‘ Electoral Commission ” 
decided in favor of the Republican candidate, Mr. 
HAYEs, and Congress, according to the terms of the 
act, accepted the decision. The conflict was settled, 
the popular excitement subsided, peace and order re 
mained undisturbed, and the government went on as 
if nothing extraordinary had happened. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the unquestioning readiness 
with which this settlement was acquiesced in througli- 
out the country furnished one of the most striking 
proofs of the capacity of the American people to carry 
on republican government. There were many rea- 
sons for dissatisfaction with the award made by the 
Electoral Commission. Every point of importance 
had been decided by a vote of eight to seven, and 
according to the party leanings of the different mem 
bers; and the reasons given by the majority for their 
votes left much to be said on the other side. The 
decision, therefore, had a decided partisan aspect, 
and did probably not change the previous conviction 
of any man as to the rightfulness of the contention 
of the winning side. But the result was submitted 
to by the defeated party—to its lasting honor be it 
said—without the slightest hesitation. Every good 
American was governed by a correct instinct as to 
what was the principal thing to be accomplished. 
It was not that the decision should satisfy every body 
of its moral justice, but that it should secure to the 
country a government the legal character and author- 
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¢ which would not be seriously questioned. 


cnis settlement was a signal triumph of the 
: litie | genius of the American people. 

PN \, ne could be more absurd, therefore, than the 
? pare that Mr. Hayes should, under such cireum- 
vances, have declined to aecept the Presidency. It 
i . not only his right, but evidently his duty as a 
ee 1) uphold the settlement that had with such 
lie iy been effected. Assuming that he had been 
“i wu titied to a majority of the electoral votes, 
el ould the consequence of his refusal have 


ieen, ‘The Presidency would not have gone to Mr. 
TILDEN, but, according to the Constitution, to the 
\jee-President, Mr. WHEELER, and Mr. HayEs'’s dec- 
lination would simply have served to discredit Mr. 
\Vueeier’s title. What would the consequences 
jave ben had those whom President Hayes called 
into his cabinet refused to accept office under him on 
the growd that they did not consider him rightful- 
jy elected? Simply to shake the moral authority of 
the settlement which had happily ended a dangerous 
crisis. and to open the way to new agitation, confu- 
sion, and possible disaster. To blame them for con- 
senting to serve under Mr. HayYEs is no less unrea- 
conable, no less un-American, than it would have 
been to blame Congress for submitting to him its 
jills, or the officers of the army and navy for obey- 
ine his orders, or the American people for not rising 
in arms against a President holding his office in obe- 
dience to law. As soon as Congress had declared 
the result of the Presidential election the legal status 
of Mr. Hayes as President of the United States was 
clear and unassailable, and every American citizen 
was as much bound to respect it as if no contest con- 
cerning it ad ever taken place. Mr. CLEVELAND 
was therefore eminently. right in paying to ex-Pre- 
sident HAYES the same honors he would have paid 
to any one.of his predecessors; and if his conduct 
is regarded as administering a rebuke to the ranters 
who are ignorant of the true duty of the American 
citizen, so much the better. 





NICARAGUA CANAL | 





Tur story of the inception and development of the project 
for constructing a canal to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans is full of interest—historical, commercial, and diplo- 
matic, 

Since gold was discovered in California the Eastern States 
and Western Europe have been filled with a desire for a 
shorter line of communication to the rich States of the 
Pacific. The slender isthmus has been a constant tempta- 
tion to the adventurous schemers, and many plans have 
been made with a view of overcoming the apparently slight 
barrier that it opposes to the continuous journey of ships be- 
tween Liverpool, New York, and San Francisco. For more 
than forty years the capitalists and speculators of the United 
States have been more or less interested in one project or 
wother of interoceanic communication. Now it was a Nic- 
aragua canal, again @ railroad or a canal at Panama, and 
then a ship-railway at Tehuantepec. Finally, in 1888, the 
Uuited States government chartered the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua, and there seems to be promise that 
the undertaking first conceived more than forty years ago 


Will be accomplished. The charter provides that nothing 
in the act **shall be held or construed to in any manner in 
Volve the United States in any pecuniary obligations what- 
ever other than in respect of the payment of tolls,” but it 1s 


llieved now by a great many of those who have studied 
the financial problems involved in the enterprise that if the 
Hecessary Capital is to be obtained for the construction and 
operation of the canal the government must at least guaran- 
‘ve the payment of interest on the company’s bonds 

It was in 1848 that the canal was first suggested, and, as 
lis already been said, it was the rush for the gold fields that 
‘imulated the conception. Concessions were obtained from 
(cntrai American states, surveys were made, a company 
Wis organized, and a joint protectorate was established by 
te United States and Great Britain. Hopes were enter- 
tained ‘iat within a decade from the time when the first 
eoncession Was granted the vessels of the Atlantic would 
stil ‘0 the Pacific through the quiet waters of the canal, in- 
“ul of through the stormy seas of Cape Horn. But the 
“arot IS61 hastened the completion of the Pacific railroads, 
aud long before a spade entered the earth to begin the con- 
‘Tictou of what seemed to be the natural route of com- 
merce, ~veral lines of railroad had been built across the 
hwcky Mountains, with much labor and at great expense. 

Phe splendid territory thus developed, and the enormous 
Hise siven to commerce, vindicated the judgment and 
‘he imaginings of the promoters of the interoceanic 
‘ivy saw not only the wealth of California and 
\incrica, but the riches of India, China, and Japan, 
muriic Through the canal into our Eastern seaports. 
. The tirst treaty between the United States and Nicaragua 
“deerning the canal was concluded in 1849, but it was not 
‘ to the Senate, in consequence of the subsequent 
1 of the CLayTon-BULWER treaty -between this 
«nd Great Britain. In a previous treaty concluded 
sso : ‘lis country and New Granada, in 1846, a right of 


Waited 4, ross the Isthmus of Panama was granted to the 
led S ales, 
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In 1849 the state of Nicaragua made a contract with the 
American Atlantic and Pacific Ship-Canal Company, and 
this grant was accepted in an article of the CLayTon-BUL- 
WER treaty. The incorporators bound in this contract were 
CoRNELIUs VANDERBILT, JosepH L. WarrE,and NATHANIEL 
H. Wore. In 1850 the Supreme Director of Nicaragua de- 


“creed the incorporation of the company. In 1852 surveys 


were finished by the American and British engineers. In 
1856 Nicaragua vacated the charter because the company 
had done nothing towards carrying out its part of the con- 
tract. In the mean time, in 1850, the CLayron-BULWER 
treaty had been negotiated and ratified. In this country 
it was contended that the treaty was based on the assump- 
tion that the canal should be built by British and American 
capital, and that therefore the two governments should ex- 
ercise a joint protectorate over it. In Great Britain, on the 
contrary, it was held that, no matter who should build the 
canal, when it was finished the two countries should enjoy 
common right and privileges in its navigation, and be charged 
with a common duty in the maintenance of its neutrality. 
For nearly thirty years the project slept. The Panama 
Railroad had been built, and connected the two southern 
termini of the Atlantic and Pacific routes of the steamship 
company. M. pre Lesseps had entered upon the unhappy 
task of constructing 1 Panama canal, Captain Eaps was ask- 
ing Congress to aid him to construct a ship-railway at Te- 
huantepec. In was in 1887 that Mr. MENOCAL, an engineer 
of the United States navy, secured another concession from 
Nicaragua. Several years before, however, the project was 
revived, and an effort was made, based on treaties of 1864 
and 1867 between Honduras and Nicaragua and the United 
States, to form an American company. A diplomatic cor- 
respondence followed the conclusion of the new treaties be- 
tween this country and Great Britain, which was carried 
on on the part of the United States by Secretaries Fisu, 
Evarts, BLAINE, and FRELINGHUYSEN, the representatives of 
this country insisting that the CLayTon-BULWER treaty was 
no longer in force. President HAYEs announced in a mes- 
sage to Congress in 1880 that ‘‘ the policy of this country is 
a canal under American control. The United States cannot 
consent to the surrender of this control to any European 


power, or to any combination of European powers,” and he ° 


concluded that ‘‘ it is the right and duty of the United States 
to assert and maintain such supervision and authority over 
any interoceanic canal across the isthmus that connects 
North and South America as will protect our national in- 
terests. This, I am quite sure, will be found not only com- 
patible with, but promotive of, the widest and most perma- 
nent advantage to commerce and civilization.” 

Eight years afterwards, after a long struggle, a compary 
was chartered by Congress, and, unopposed by any foreign 
claim of right or power, is beginning the construction of the 
waterway dreamed of by the gold-hunters of 1849. 


CROWDS AND MANNERS. 


EW YORK city is growing steadily 
and rapidly, but the increase in 
population seems to be at a 
greater rate than the improve- 
ment in facilities for taking the 


from one part of the city to an- 
other. When the elevated rail- 
roads on the east and west sides 
of town were first extended north 
of Central Park the population 
. above Fifty-ninth Street was com- 
paratively small, and these roads 
could carry the passengers with- 
out much difficulty. But dur- 
ing the past ten years what is 
equivalent to three large cities 
has been built where before were only barren and shanty- 
covered rocks, with here and there a market garden. On 
each side of the Central Park there is a large and splendid 
new city, and 9 third to the north of it and stretching across 
the Harlem. Yow a large proportion of the people who live 
in these three metropolitan sections need to go several miles 
south every morning, and to return north to their homes in 
the evening. This necessity has brought about that con- 
gested condition of all the lines of travel of which we have 
read somuch. Something, of course, will ultimately be done 
to provide rapid transit for New York. But in the mean 
time the crowded condition of street and elevated cars is 
producing very bad results. 

We used to believe that Americans were the most con- 
siderate and the politest people in the world. It may be 
that this belief was properly founded, and it may be also 
that they are still the politest people. But certainly if New 
York manners ever contributed much to raise this high 
American average, a new reckoning would make another 
and a lower rating. A large majority of New York’s people 
are-made so uncomfortable by the great crowds that result 
from insufficient means of transit from one part of the city 
to another that all considerations save those of pure selfish- 
ness are abandoned by most of these people for an hour or 
so twice a day, and on the journeys to business and back 
home again the old and the young, the men and the women, 
with much persistence push and shove, each trying to get 
some advantage without regard to the rights of the rest. 
This condition is having a very bad effect upon the man- 
ners of the people of the town. The ehange is already 
to be noticed in other places than in the elevated cars. 
Time was, and that not a great many years ago, when a 
New York man would not sit in a horse-car or a stage and 
let » woman stand. Now a woman, unless she be very young 
and pretty or-very old and feeble, has precious little chance 
of having a seat given to her in a crowded. car. That an 
admiration for beauty and a respect for age still have some 
potency against growing selfishness shows that the manners 
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people comfortably and rapidly - 


of the men have not been abandoned, entirely beyond re- 
form. But bad manners, like vices, grow with great rapidity, 
and if we would check this distressing decadence we must 
insist that something be done without unnecessary delay to 
solve the problem of rapid transit in this great city, which 
otherwise is one of the pleasantest and best places on the 
face of the earth. 


DRINKWATER VERSUS CAMPBELL. 


HE courts of South Dakota are 
about to be called upon to settle 
an exceedingly interesting min- 
ing suit. The question involv- 
ing the ownership of a mine near- 
ly. always, when brought into the 
courts, makes a difficult and com- 
plicated case, and judges could 
scarcely be blamed -were they to 
express the wish that all misun- 
derstanding about mines might be . 
settled with that important min- 
ing implement kuown locally as 
a ‘‘ gun,” or ‘‘ shooting-iron,” as, 
indeed, they frequently are. “But 
legal proceedings have already 
been begun in the case of DrmnK- 
WATER against CAMPBELL, and 
the Dakota judges will have to 

make the best of it. 

Mr. Drinkwater, the plaintiff, is an old and experienced 
miner, living at Deadwood. About a month ago he went 
up into Tanglefoot Gulch, which is near Deadwood, and 
staked out a claim. It was close to one side of the gulch, 
and much of it was shadowed by a great overhanging rock, 
some fifty feet in thickness, which extended out from the 
mountain-side over his claim something like a penthouse 
above a door. But it was some six or seven feet from the 
ground, and gave him ample room to-work beneath it, so he 
paid no attention to it. He sank a shaft, but found. no gold. 
He concluded to abandon the claim; but just before leaving, 
as he was standing on the outer edge of it and looking up, 
he saw a rich vein of ore cropping out of the overhanging 
ledge about half-way up. He instantly decided in his own 
mind that the vein was his, as it seemed clear to him that 
anything directly over his claim was as much his as any- 
thing directly under it. He determined to dig up to the 
gold. Returning under the rock, the ingenious Mr. Drink- 
WATER began to sink, or rather to elevate, a shaft. 

It so happened that Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, another 
old miner, was out doing a little prospecting that afternoon, 
and in coming down around the mountain he halted on top 
of the very rock into which Mr. DRINKWATER was raising 
his shaft. Looking over the edge, his eye lit on the aurifer- 
ous vein some twenty-five feet below. He instantly staked 
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out a claim, and began to sink a shaft straight down into the - 


earth directly over the one being lifted by Mr. DRInKwaTER. 

There then followed during the ensuing week one of the 
most exciting struggles ever witnessed in the Black Hills. 
The rock was soft, and each man made good progress. Mr. 
DRINKWATER ran a st#ging up into his shaft, and extended it 
as he worked higher. Mr. CAMPBELL let himself down into 
his with a rope. Each became aware of the other's presence. 
All through the day and half of the night Mr. DRINKWATER 
could hear the man above wielding his pick and whistling 
‘*‘The Campbells are Coming.” Mr. DrrnkKwATER recog- 
nized the tune, and replied with loud strains of ‘‘ Die Wacht 
am Rhein,” varied with bursts of ‘‘Onward and Upward.” 
As they drew nearer, each frequently inserted heavy blasts 
with the pleasing purpose of blowing the other out of his 
shaft, but nothing came of this. On the morning of the 
sixth day but two feet of rock remained between them, and 
Mr. CAMPBELL stopped his whistling, and, as he worked, 
shouted out his favorite tune in a tenor voice which could 
be heard half a mile. Mr. DRINKWATER, swinging his pick 
with desperate energy, roared back the German national 
hymn in a deep bass voice which seemed to make the ledge 
tremble. At four o'clock in the afternoon Mr. CAMPBELL, 
after striking a particularly fierce blow, broke through, and 
landed on the scaffolding in DrtnKWATER’s shaft. Mr. 
DRINKWATER stood upright, with his head and shoulders in 
CAMPBELL’S shaft. ; 

‘*Hoot, mon!” cried CAMPBELL; ‘‘an’ wha tauld ye ye 
could: pick out the bottom o’ my mine?” 

‘An’ who you Vink gif you lipperty to preak into de tob 
of my mine?” roared DRINKWATER. 

They then clinched each other, and fought desperately. 


The staging gave way, and they fell to the bottom of the’ 


lower shaft, which so startled them that they gave over their 
murderous intentions, and each sought a lawyer. 

We are. not, of course, in a position to predict which way 
the suit will be decided, but it cannot fail to awaken much 
interest. Mr. DRINKWATER’S lawyer will contend that his 
client’s claim not only extended to the centre of the earth, 
but up into the air indefinitely—that, in short, he had as 
much right to tunnel up and secure the gold over his head 
as he would have had to pick the fruit hanging from a tree 
on his claim. He will tell the court that CAMPBELL had no 
better right to descend from above and take his client’s gold 
than a man in a balloon would have to come down and gath- 
er the apples from a farmer's trees under the plea that he 
had staked out a claim on an overhanging cloud. Camp- 
BELE’s attorney will laugh at this reasoning, and ‘contend 
that his client marked out his claim on the surface of the 
earth, and was going down after mineral which belonged to 
him, and that the burrowing DRINKWATER was simply com- 
mitting terrestrial burglary. He will say that DRINKWATER 
had no more right to do what he did than a man would have 
to go under a hill and burrow up through and take a farm- 
er’s turnips. Each lawyer retained is one of the best in the 
Black Hills, and the legal battle promises to be a warm one. 
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“STANDWOOD,” MR. BLAINE’S COTTAGE A@ BAR HARBOR. MR. BLAINE’S HOUSE IN WASHINGTON. 
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THE BLAINE HOUSES, WITH PORTRAITS.—[Ske Page 102.] 
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Mr. Blaine was the author of 
that feature of the reconstruc- 
tion act of 1867 which provided 
that the seceded States should 
be admitted to representation 
on assenting to the Fourteenth 
Amendment and _ establishing 
equal and impartial suffrage 
without distinction of race or 
color. Later he was one of the 
vigorous opponents Of the pro- 
posed policy of paying the pub- 
lic debt in legal-tender notes, 
and advocated the resumption 
of specie payments. He was a 
bimetallist, but favored making 
‘2 the silver dollar equal in value 
1 to the gold dollar. In 1869 he 
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JAMES G. BLAINE’S RESIDENCE, AUGUSTA, 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


James GILLESPIE BLAINE was born at West Brownsville, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, January 3i, 1830, being 
the second son of Ephraim L. Blaine and Maria Gillespie. 
His paternal ancestors were of Scotch-Irish stock, and were 
early settlers in the Cumberland Valley, and among the 
founders of the town of Carlisle. His grandfather, Ephraim 
Blaine, took an honorable part in the Revolutionary struggle 
from 1778 to the close of the war, and was Commissary-Gen- 
eral on the staff of General Washington. Mr. Blaine’s father 
inherited a large landed estate in western Pennsylvania, and 
removed to Washington County in 1818, where he married, 
in 1820, the daughter of Neal Gillespie, a wealtiy and influ- 
ential Roman Catholic. Although his mother continued a 
devout Catholic, the son always adhered to the Presbyterian 
faith of his father. His carly education took place under 
competent teachers at home, though he spent part of one 
year, at the age of eleven, in a school at Lancaster, Ohio, 
where he lived in the family of Thomas Ewing, a relative of 
his mother, and at that time Secretary of the Treasury. He 
‘was prepared for college in association with Thomas Ewing, 
Jun., afterwards a member of Congress, by an English teach- 
er named William Lyons, a brother of Lord Lyons. At the 
age of thirteen he entered Washington College in his native 
county, and was graduated in 1847. Although under eigh- 
teen years of age, he obtained one of the honors of his class, and 
delivered a Commencement oration on “ The Duty of an Edu- 
cated American.” After graduating he became, for a time, 
an instructor in the Western Military Institute at Blue Lick 
Springs, Kentucky. In the neighboring town of Millers- 
burg there was a seminary for young ladies, at which Harriet 
Stanwood, from Maine, was engaged asateacher. This lady 
he married, soon after which he returned to Pennsylvania, 
where he began the study of law. In 1852 he accepted the 

sition of an instructor in literature and science in the 
one tt Institution for the Blind at Philadelphia, at 
the same time continuing his legal studies. He was also a 
contributor, from time to time, to the Daily Inquirer. He 
contemplated entering upon the practice of his profession in 
Philadelphia, and in 1853 had a favorable opportunity for 
entering the office of Theodore Cuyler, who became one of 
the most prominent lawyers of that city; but about the same 
time a half-interest in the Kennebec Journa/, at Augusta, 
Maine, the former home of his wife, was offered him, and he 
purchased and became the editor of that paper. He ever 
after made his home.at Augusta. As an editor Mr. Blaine 
soon became known for the trenchant style with which he 
entered into the discussions of the time, and for the mastery 
of political facts which he acquired. He likewise became 
an acknowledged leader among the Whigs, and was active in 
the organization of the Republican party. He enteréd into 
an active participation in political management, and in 1856 
was a delegate to the National Convention which nominated 
John C. Fremont for President. On his return from the 
convention at Philadelphia he gave an account of its pro- 
ceedings in a public address, which first revealed his apti- 
tude for political speaking. In 1857 he went to Portland to 
take editorial charge of the Advertiser, the leading Repub- 
lican newspaper of the State, still retaining his residence at 
the State capital; but being elected to the Legislature the 
year following, and also accepting the chairmanship of the 
Sraecbtions State Committee, he became involved more and 
more in political activity and public life, and gradually gave 
up the duties of journalism, though he retained the nominal 
ps Pres of the Portland Advertiser until 1861. As an ed- 
itor he had called attention to the condition of the penal-and 
reformatory institutions of the State, and was appointed by 
Governor Morrill to examine those of other States and sug- 
gest improvements. In the discharge of this duty he visited 
fifteen States, and made an extended report on the subject of 
prison administration. Some of his recommendations were 
adopted, and the penal institutions of Maine were materially 
improved thereby. He served in the lower branch of the 
Maine Legislature four years, being Speaker during the last 
two. His position as chairman of the State Committee he 
continued to hold for more than twenty years. In 1862 Mr. 
Biaine was first chosen to the national House of Representa- 
tives, and served in that body continuously for fourteen 
years. He did not at first take a prominent part in the de- 
bates, his only extended speech during his first term being in 
favor of the assuniption by the national government of the 
war debts of the States. In the Thirty-eighth Congress he 
was chairman of the Committce on Post-oftices, and was in 
strumental in the establishment of the postal-car service on 
railroads. In the Thirty-ninth Congress he was chairman of 
the Committee on War Debts of the Loyal States, and a mem- 
ber of the Military Committee. In the Fortieth Congress he 
became chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. He 
gradually acquired command of his resources for debate and 
parliamentary leadership, and took a more and more active 
part in the proceedings of the House. He heartily supported 
the various war measures, and took a leading part in framing 
and supporting the reconstruction measures. Ile opposed 
the proposition of Thaddeus Stevens that representation be 
apportioned according to the number of legal voters, instead 
of the number of inhabitants, and proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution by which there should be excluded from 
the basis of apportionment ** those whose political rights or 

rivileges are denied or abridged on account of race or color.” 
This was, in effect, covered by the Fourteenth Amendment 
as adopted. 





I: House of Representatives, and 
~~ — held that position continuously 
for six years. During that time 
he rarely took part in the pro- 
MAINE. ceedings on the floor, but his 

mastery of parliamertary rules, 

his dexterity and alertness, and 
his ability for a rapid despatch of business gave him the rep- 
utation of a brilliant presiding ofticer. When the Democrats 
acquired control of the House in 1875, Mr. Blaine became 
the leader of the minority, and his experience in the chair 
gave him rare advantages. One of the most conspicuous in- 
cidents of the session preceding the Presidential contest of 
1876 was his controversy with Southern members, notably 
B. H. Hill, of Georgia, in urging the exclusion of Jefferson 
Davis from the benefits of the general amnesty bill then 
pending. 

On the 2d of May, 1876, a resolution was adopted by the 
House directing an investigation of an alleged purchase by 
the Union Pacitic Railroad Company, at an excessive price, 
of certain bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith Rail- 
road. This was recognized as aimed against Mr. Blaine, 
from whom the purchase was alleged to have been made. 
Certain correspondence of his with Warren Fisher, of Bos- 
ton, had fallen into the hands of a former clerk of Fisher's, 
named Mulligan, who was summoned to Washington by the 
committee charged with the investigation. Mr. Blaine ob- 
tained possession of the letters from Mulligan, and on the 
5th of June rose in his seat, and declaring his. purpose to 
conceal nothing, said,*‘ I invite the confidence of forty-four 
millions of my countrymen while I read those letters from 
the desk.” He denied that he had ever received any of the 
bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad, except at 
the market-price, and declared that instead of disposing of 
them at a profit he had incurred a loss. The Republican 
National Convention was then approaching, and on June 
11th, the Sunday before it was held, Mr. Blaine was pros- 
trated by heat while going to church in Washington. The 
investigation was soon after interrupted by the adjournment 
of Congress, and was never resumed. Mr. Blaine was a can- 
didate for President before the National Convention, and on 
the first ballot received 285 votes out of a total of 754. On 
the seventh ballot his vote rose to 351, but by a union of the 
supporters of other candidates Mr. Hayes, of Ohio, received 
the nomination. 

In July, 1876, Senator Lot M. Morrill resigned his seat, 
afterwards becoming Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Hayes’s cabinet, and Mr. Blaine was appointed to ‘the va- 
cancy, and in the’ following winter was elected to the full 
term. He opposed the creation of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, on the ground that Congress did not possess the power 
which it proposed to delegate. Mr. Blaine’s career in the 
Senate was not so conspicuous as it had been in the House. 
He continued to take a prominent part in financial discus- 
sions and in dealing with questions affecting the South, 
framed measures for reviving American shipping, including 
a subsidy to a steamship line to Brazil, and supported the 
policy of excluding Chinese immigrants from the country. 

In 1880 he appeared again as a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination of the Republican party. On the first 
ballot in the National Convention he received 284 votes out 
of a total of 756. A contest extending through thirty-six 
ballots ended in the nomination of General Garfield by the 
union of the supporters of Mr. Blaine and Senator Sherman. 

Shortly after the election of Garfield, Mr. Blaine wrote a 
letter'to the President-elect on the policy to be pursued by 
his administration, and was afterwards offered the position 
of Secretary of State in his cabinet. He entered upon the 
duties of that office in March, 1881, and soon adopted a 
policy of unusual activity in connection with the foreign 
relations of the country. One of his purposes was to pro- 
mote closer commercial and international relations with the 
republics of Central and South America. He planned a 
congress of representatives of all the American nationali- 
lies, to be held at Washington in November, 1882, and al- 
though a letter of invitation was issued as late as November 
29th, some weeks after General Garfield’s death, the project 
was abandoned by Mr. Blaine’s successor. His administra- 
tion of the State Department was also characterized by an 
effort at mediation between Chile and Peru, then at war, and 
a special envoy was sent down on that mission, but the 
effort was fruitless. The Colombian government having 
proposed that the European powers unite in guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the projected Panama Canal, Mr. Blaine 
on the 24th of June issued a circular letter declaring the 
objection of the United States to such action, and asserting 
the paramount rights and obligations of this country in the 
premises.’ He subsequently proposed to the government of 
Great Britain the modification or abrogation of the Clayton- 

sulwer Treaty of 1850. His plans were seriously interrupted 
by the shooting of the President and his lingering illness, 
and, in the December following General Garfield’s death, 
Mr. Blaine finally retired from the direction of the Depart- 
ment of State, urging upon the President, in a public letter, 
the continuance of his policy for bringing into closer rela- 
tions the independent nations of the Western Continent. 

Being out of public life for the first time in twenty-three 
years, he set about a historical work which he had planned, 
entitled Tirenty Years in Congress. It began with a review 
of the previous history of the republic, and then considered 
in detail the events and characters which had come under 
the author's personal observation. The first volume was pub- 


_ lished in April, 1884, the second appearing in January, 1886. 


When the Republican National Convention met in Chicago 
in June, 1884, Mr. Blaine was a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination with increased support, though he was very 
earnestly opposed by many of the delegates. His vote on 
the first ballot was 3844, there being 278 for President Ar- 
thur, 93 for Senator Edmunds, and 63} for Senator Logan. 
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On the fourth ballot he received the votes of the suppor: 

Ports rs 
of Logan and some others, and was nominated by 541 j 
total of 818, Mr. Logan accepting the candidacy for \ 
President. 

Mr. Blaine’s letter of acceptance, published Jul y 19th, ¢- 
special prominence to the tariff question as the leading iss, 
in the canvass, and contended that the policy of protectic: 
was of special importance to the great agricultural] laterest: 
of the country. In this letter he also gave prominenc: : 
the question of civil service reform, but without explicit) 
favoring the system of competitive examinations. He s;j,, 
‘Impartiality in the mode of appointment to be based ., 
a gS and security of tenure to be based on faitht | 
discharge of duty, are the two ends to be accomplishe |, 
The public business will be aided by separating the legisia 
tive branch of the government from all control of appoint 
ments, and the Executive Department will be relieved |,.: 
subjecting appointments to fixed rules, and thus removin»: 
them from the caprice of favoritism.” The canvass w.. 
characterized by considerable excitement and_bitternec« 
the scandals connected with Mr. Blaine’s railroad transac 
tions and the so-called Mulligan letters being revived jy 
great detail and with much persistency. In the latter part 
of the canvass he made public addresses in several State 
during a period of forty-three days, in which he is said 1, 
have spoken over four hundred times. Many of the sd 
dresses were very brief, and delivered at stopping-places on, 
the railroads over which he travelled. The election resulted 
in his defeat, and the choice of Governor Cleveland, of Ney 
York, for President. Mr. Cleveland received 219 cleetor:\| 
votes, being those of twenty States, and Mr. Blaine 1s». 
being those of eighteen States. The vote of New York was 
decisive of the result, and was obtained by Mr. Cleveland 1), 
a popular pons | of only 1047. The total popular vote of 
the country was 4,848,334 for the Republican electors, and 
4,911,017 for the Democratic electors. After the result had 
been determined he delivered a speech at his home in Au- 
gusta, in which he attributed it largely to the suppression of 
the Republican vote in the Southern States. He immediately 
resumed work on his history, and after its completion con 
tinued to take an interest in political affairs in his own State, 
making several s hes in the State canvass of 1886. in 
which he criticised the national administration for its course 
with reference to the fisheries difficulty with Canada, and 
presented the question of protection and free trade as the 
one great issue between parties. 

It was in December, 1887, that President Cleveland sent 
his famous message on tariff reform to Congress. The ink 
was scarcely dry on the European papers which printed it 
when Mr. Blaine, being abroad at the time, practically re- 
assumed the leadership of his party by answering the mes- 
sage, at first in an interview, and then inaletter. From that 
time till the session of the Republican Convention in June, 
1888, the uppermost political question in the minds of men 
was whether Mr. Blaine would face his old opponent again 
on the issue of protection and free trade, or tariff reform, 
which the writings of the two men had so clearly defined. 
There was no doubt in any one’s mind that Mr. Blaine could 
have had the nomination had he become a candidate. The 
only moot point since that time has been over the terms upon 
which he would have accepted it. It has been said by an in- 
timate friend and earnest supporter of one of the candidates 
before the convention of 1888 that Mr. Blaine would have 
accepted the nomination had all the contestants cleared the 
field for him, and made his candidacy unanimous on the 
first ballot. All the candidates save one, Senator Sherman, 
who had 300 votes in the convention, were said to have 
agreed to this programme. As Senator Sherman’s managers 
very properly refused to sacrifice the very promising chances 
of their candidate for what seemed to be a mere sentiment 
of personal loyalty, the plan, according to this authority, fell 
through. This is a rational and plausible explanation of 
that curious and hitherto unexplained scene in political his- 
tory where for a hot week in midsummer the assembled 
leaders of a great party hung upon the wavering inclina- 
tions of a once defeated candidate to accept the highest 
honor in their gift. When Mr. Blaine declined finally to 
allow the presentation of his name, his friends gradually 
rallied to General Harrison, with the result of his nomina- 
tion and election. 

Mr. Blaine had been in Europe throughout all the canvass 
prior to the convention, and did not return to this country 
until the early autumn of 1888, when the campaign was al- 
ready under way. He was received with a great demonstra- 
tion by his party, and. immediately took an active and ef- 
fective part in the campaign. He promptly framed a new 
issue by attacking the administration plan of disposing of 
the treasury surplus by loaning it to what he called ‘pet 
banks,” and thus added another point to the long line of 
defence which Mr. Cleveland’s followers had to maintain. 
After the election of General Harrison political discussion 
centred again about the remarkable personality of Mr. 
Blaine, the point at issue being whether he would resume 
his old place in the cabinet as Secretary of State. Though 
the Harrison cabinet was full of surprises, his place in it was 
not one of them, and the chief element of the unexpected 
about his incumbency was for a long time its uneventful 
character. 

All of Mr. Blaine’s enemies—and he was distinguished by 
the possession of the most bitter foes—had prophesied a pe- 
riod of ‘‘jingoism,” ‘‘ foreign entanglements,” and what 
was sneeringly denominated a ‘‘ vigorous foreign policy. 
The public at large, whether friends or foes, being quite 
uninformed as to the robust individuality of President Har- 
rison’s character, concluded that his brilliant Secretary of 
State would dominate his administration as he had that of 
the able but plastic Garfield. For a year and a half after 
his accession to office, save in the prosecution to a successful 
issue of his plans for a Pan-American Congress, relinquished 
at the time of President Garfield’s death, Mr. Blaine made 
no visible sign of a desire to control in any way the admin- 
istration of the government. This may aoe been due to 
some extent to failing health and family affliction, which so 
singularly pursued him; but the great causes of his absten 
tion from political prominence were first his great absorp 
tion in his pan-American project, and next the discovery, 
which a great many people besides Mr. Blaine made, that Gen- 
eral Harrison was going to conduct the office of President 
in a manner ‘‘to please himself,” or, in consonance with the 
famous phrase, according to his own idea of what a President 
should be. 

It was when the scope of the McKinley bill, with its theory 
of prohibiting all imports of all goods such as are manufac- 
tured at home, and putting all others on the free list, was made 
clear in the Congressional session of 1890 that Mr. Blaine 
once more assumed, almost violently, his position of a party 
leader. Doubtless the vehemence with which he assailed 


the bill was largely due to the fact that he saw that it threat- 

















: she complete destruction of his brilliant and alluring 
. of pan- American dominion. Doubtless, also, he 
it the great party danger which has since been twice 

lized to such a destructive extent. At all events, he 

ro ved in the new bill the insertion of the famous reci- 
 ’y clause, which the party proceeded to make, with pro- 
its war-ery. That Mr. Blaine thought that he had 
framing of this ‘‘new ” issue—which was amply the 
proposed by President Arthur and Secretary Freling- 

» in 1884-5, and at that time abandoned in the Senate 

- wish of the incoming administration of President 

 and—insured party success was shown by his candi- 

i, in the convention of 1892. ‘ 

ij, ween his promulgation of the doctrine of reciprocity 

‘he meeting of that convention much had happened 

wil seemed to make him the choice of a larger number of 

the }eople than any prominent personage in either party. 

In the spring of 1891 came the incident of the lynching of 

the alleged members of the New Orleans Mafia who had 

hecn charged with and acquitted of the murder of Chief of 

Police Hennessey. The lynching was followed by an intem- 

pera’c demand on the part of the Italian government for 

reparation to the families of the victims and punishment of 
the offenders, Almost simultaneously with the demand Ba- 
ron Paya, the Italian minister at Washington, was recalled. 

War seemed for a time imminent, and the country was ill 
prepared for it. Then Mr. Blaine exhibited at once all the 
dexterity Which his enemies had alleged to be his single 
clatesmanlike attribute, and a coolness of judgment which 
his most devoted friends had not entirely suspected in him. 
He made clear the difference betweén the responsibility of 
the Federal government and that of the city of New Or- 
jeans and State of Louisiana in a way that suggested a judi- 
cial statement of constitutional limitations rather than a 
mere shirking of ‘blame. With great dignity he declined 
to be bound by the statement of facts contained in the report 
of an indignant consul at New Orleans, and advised the Mar- 
quis di Rudini that the Federal government would ascer- 
tain the facts for itself, and act accordingly. So temperate, 
dignitied, and masterly was his treatment of the question 
that he succeeded immediately in extricating the govern- 
ment and the nation from the almost indefensible position 
which the faulty construction of the Federal system, in its 
relation to the rights and duties of the separate States in 
regard to domiciled aliens, had placed it. ‘The result was a 
chorus of praise from all quarters, in which voices were raised 
at home and abroad which had never before been heard 
save in bis most unqualified condemnation. The Italian 
government finally justified Mr. Blaine’s position,and vacated 
its own, by acceding to the payment of $75,000 reparation— 
a good deal less than a bad derailment of a passenger train 
costs a railroad company—and completely restoring diplo- 
matic intercourse without a further whisper as to the pun- 
ishment of the New Orleans law-breakers, who to this day 
vo unwhipped of justice. . : 

When, less than a year later, it was known that President 
Harrison, and not Mr. Blaine, had been the author of the 
compulsory measures adopted towards the Chilian govern- 
ment upon the occasion of the assassination of the Baltimore’s 
siilors in Valparaiso, and when it was further known that 
the President had taken entirely upon himself the conduct 
of the Bering Sea dispute, which was characterized by a 
most ‘' distinctively American ” tone on the administration’s 
part, the people who had always considered Mr. Blaine a 
“dangerous” minister of foreign affairs were dumfounded. 
In short, his last incumbency of the office of Secretary of 
State brought to him the respectful consideration of a larger 
portion of his fellow-countrymen than any other period of 
olticial or political activity of bis entire life. 

The motives controlling the close of that incumbency are 
still wrapped in great mystery. Why Mr. Blaine in the early 
spring of 1892 withdrew his name as a Presidential can- 
didate is partially explained by the supposition of a promise 
to President Harrison, and his own nervous, not to say hy- 
pochondriacal, solicitude for the state of his health. One of 
the greatest mistakes in his career was thereafter made in re- 
signing his office and allowing his name to be used and his 
cause conducted to its one ignominious defeat by men whose 
only claim to his fellowship was a common irritation at the 
imperious official methods and personal manners of the suc- 
cessful candidate. He who had only been defeated by the 
stratagems of a coalition in 1876, who had foiled the great 
Grant triumvirate in 1880, had received the nomination in 
ISS4, and declined it in 1888, the popular idol of a party 
Which never ran to party idols, which has never rewa:ded 
ius founder, Hamilton, and which during his lifetime often 
accorded scant devotion to its greatest exponent, Lincoln, 
cime out of the Minneapolis convention with a beggarly 
array of votes. 

I'he first action of the Democratic national gathering, 
Which immediately followed that convention, was the passage 
of a resolution of condolence with its great opponent upon 
the death of his son Emmons Blaine, which had followed 
that of his son Walker at an interval reckoned in months. 

Despite this crushing affliction, his ill health, and his own 
(lefeat, Mr. Blaine evinced the quality of his party loyalty by 


and 


4 Jong letter, a magazine article, and a speech in behalf of the . 

homince in Whose favor his own claims had been disregarded. 
he mental growth of no American public man is easier 

to trace than that of Mr. Blaine, and the broadening of the 


mani trom a politician into a statesman since his defeat in 
'Ss1 is remarkable and: pleasant phenomenon of our po- 
‘cu history, The research necessary for the preparation 
ol bis really remarkable book, inappropriately named Twenty 
Yiurs (n Congress, was, doubtless, he cause of this gratifying 
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AN IDEAL TRADE IN COAL. 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


M '\\v is the use of inveighing against that useful class, the 
mec“ men, that is to say, when they are contented with an 
a — every-day profit? But when the middle-man 
eg Pree, of the situation, turns the screws, insists on 
de “vrbitant advance on prime cost, or when what he ped- 
(Is one of the necessities of life, as is coal, then the mid- 
1 wrings the vitals of the poor, for he extracts from 
eet scantily lined pockets the very last penny. The late 
pa i weeks in New York was the coal-peddler’s and 
ane 8 opportunity, and the sufferings of man 
o aaee tin people were intense, for coal in a small 
‘\, | (4 risen to monstrous figures. 
ve Nathan Straus does not pose as a political economist. 
oh simply a kind-hearted man, with a rapid receptivity 
: "a0 object-lesson is presented to his notice. It so hap- 
a that during one of the coldest days of this month Mr. 
“sus paid @ visit to a poor man who was ill. A pail of 
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coal was brought into the room, and a 
third of it was used to replenish a 
small stove. ‘‘ What does that much 
coal cost?” asked the visitor. ‘‘ Four- 
teen cents,” was the reply. Mr. Straus 
is no lightning calculator, but he fig- 
ured it up that at fourteen cents a pail 
coal was costing not a penny less than 
$14 ton. At once he hired a wharf 
at the foot of Third Street, East River, 
bought a boat-load of coal, costin 
$4 90 aton, builta shanty, putat ame 
a number of hands, and established 
something apparently absurd—a coal 
business entirely in the interests of the 
consumers; or, in other words, he was 
prepared to peddle out coal at prime 
cost. On Friday, the 20th of January, 
just as soon as the first barge was 
made fast, her cargo being nut and 
stove, a coal trade began. At the 
grand opening nobody knew anything 
about it, but in a few hours the busi- 
ness advertised itself. ‘* A chump as 
sells a full pail for five cents,” just 
took down that east side. 

The measures of coal are five. Twen- 
ty pounds cost five cents; forty, ten 
cents; sixty, fifteen cents; eighty, twenty cents; and a quar- 
ter of a dollar fills up a hundred-pound measure. There 
is no skimping. After the basket is filled up, then comes 
the extra shovelful, and that delights the purchaser. ‘ 

In just as polite a manner as if they were behind a jewel- 
ler’s counter the young men in charge of the coal shanty 
carry out the business: The coal is not given away, but ex- 
changed for coin, but on such a basis that if the coal does not 
quite pay for itself, the difference is but slight. Your man 
who gives away a thing for nothing rarely stands any non- 
sense, and well-meant beneficence is sometimes rather top- 
lofty and exacting. The really nice thing about it is that 
the coal receivers feel no humiliation. For the five cents 
that old woman passes to the clerk she receives in exchange 
a red ticket marked ‘‘ good for twenty pounds of coal.” 
She may have made a shirt or more for that money, and 
been underpaid. She smiles as she has the measure of coal 
dumped into her apron, for she thinks she has equalized her 
chauces. 

The great run is for the five and the ten cent tickets, but 
the five-centers are most in demand, and a Pactolus of pennies 
pours through the ticket-hole. Half-dollars are rare coins, 
and 80 are quarters, and so far only two bills have been 
taken. The scenes are amusing, for the coal mart is over- 
flowing with good-humor. Here is a strong lusty German. 
He is a millionaire; he wants a twenty-cent ticket, which 
entitles him to eighty pounds. It is a weight beyond his 





- capacity. ‘‘I have worked all day. I am tired. I tell you 


what I do, I fetch my wife; she make nuddings of ‘it.” 





PRACTICAL METHODS. 


The children come in flocks, particularly after school hours. 
Said a little rosy-cheeked girl to her companions: ‘‘ Oh, I* 
have had such a lufly time. Mommer’s got ‘nuff coal for 
ter-day and ter-morrer all for ten cents, and a gent guv me 
five cents fer standin’ still when he took my pigshure ’—for 
our artist made a photograph of the little woman. 

Methods of transporting the coal are numerous. A soap- 
box on wheels or on a pair of runners was the favorite. 
There was a Moet & Chandon champagne case, very aristo- 
cratic-looking, on the running-gear of a velocipede; a goat- 
cart, with a fairly well put up billy, drove up in spanking 
style. Several boys, not one over ten, had a peddler’s hand- 
cart, and with their combined efforts shoved off 100 pounds. 
A dish-pan, a tin basin, a clothes-boiler, a colander, a mar- 
ket basket, anything but a scuttle, moved the coal. The 
Italians used sheets (there was no color contrast), and one 
little Sicilian woman laid a once gaudy bedspread on the 
wharf, and had turned into it sixty pounds of coal. She 
tied it up tight, using her white teeth to fasten a rope knot. 
Then a gallant outsider heaved it all up on her black coil of 
hair, and she marched off, teetering as if it were a feather 
weight. There was also a procession of baby-carriages, coal- 
laden. 

Suppose there were some middle-boys who earned a penny 
in freighting? Such an enterprising urchin might become 
in time a railroad magnate for future coal barons, Well, 
that was none of Mr. Straus’s business. He got his coal. 

There are charitable men and women, members of regular 
organizations, who were helping their deserving poor through 
the medium of Mr. Straus, buying tickets, as they had a per 
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WHEN BUSINESS IS BRISK. 


fect right to do. As long as there is coal it can be had, only 
not more than a dollar’s worth can be bought at a time. 

The business will continue until cold weather is over, sa 
until the end of March. Just as soon as one boat-load 
carried away another will take its place. It is not charity. 
No coal is given away.. All-Mr. Straus does is to approxi- 
mate values, or to bring closer together a cent and a lump of 
coal. In that general scheme of future economics (belong- 
ing to the pach ses age) we are to be happier, so it ‘is sai 
when we trade in this ideal kind of way. 

The many hand-to-mouthers on the east side are now get- 
ing their full pennyworth, and so in time will the north- 
side ones, for this week the coal business to suit small pock- 
ets will open a branch at the foot of Fifty-second Street, 
North River, under precisely the same methods as have been 
described. 


THE NEW YALE GYMNASIUM. 


THE gymnasium dedicated to Yale University on the 23d 
ult. by the committee which has labored so en soe in its 
perfection is, without doubt, the handsomest and most com- 
pletely appointed of any in the world. 

Though the movement for its erection was really begun 
over seven years ago by Professor Eugene L. Richards, and 
though work on plans was commenced almost immediately 
afterwards, yet definite action was not tuken until the for- 
mation of a committee of New York alumni early in 1889 to 
raise funds. 

This committee was composed of Arthur M. Dodge, 74, 
chairman; William McLane, ’67, treasurer; E. L, Richards, 
secretary; H. E. Howland, ’54, George A. Adee, 67, William 
C. Gulliver, *70, Thomas C. Sloane, ’68, since deceased, and 
Frank Jenkins, 74. To these were subsequently added Wil- 
liam W. Farnum, ’66, and W. K. Townsend, "71, of New Ha- 
ven; and the committee was regularly incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Connecticut in June, 1890. The 
building committee consisted of George Adee, chairman, and 
Messrs Richards, Farnum, Sloane, and McLane. 

From the competing plans handed in, those of Mr. E. E. 
Gandolfo, of New York, were finally accepted, and ground 
was broken in the spring of 1890, and the foundations were 
laid in the summer of the same year. 

The ground on which the gymnasium stands, on Elm 
Street, between High and Wall, was bought soon after the 
committee formed, and has a frontage of over 138 feet, run- 
ning back in its deepest place over 300 feet. 

The building, with lot, when passed over to the Yale cor- 
poration had reached a cost of about a quarter of a million 
of dollars. The building itself is in reality a palace for 
athletes, adorned in classical stvle, and by far the handsomest 
onthecampus. The exterior lends the impression of strength 
and massivenéss. It stands on the northern side of Elm 
Street, opposite the Peabody Museum, and occupies nearly 
half a block in length. The exterior may be called a Renais- 
sance application of the Romanesque rn At the southern 
eutrance of the building is a porte cochére, and under the 
archway opens the entrance to the main stairway, a plan 
adopted from many of the public buildings of Paris. The 
entrance to the porte cochére is guarded by massive iron 
gates, which weigh nearly 4000 pounds, and adorned by 
iron chandeliers, and lighted by electricity or gas. The front 
of the building is richly ornamented in bass-relief with figures 
and instruments symbolic of sport. The top story is orna- 
mented with terra-cotta frieze andeaves. The main entrance 
is magnificent in its wealth of Italian marble, while the main 
stairway is of the same material, with balusters of Carrara 
marble, and the vestibule of white marble, the latter running 
nearly the whole width of the building. The stairway alone 
cost over ten thousand dollars. 

In the basement are the twelve tub baths, of the finest 
marble from Carrara. They are supplied with showers, 
spray,and douche. The floors are marble, and the adorn- 
ments nickel-plated. Off this room wiil be found the bowl- 
ing-alleys, while the rest of the basement is occupied by the 
engine and the heating apparatus and the laundry. The 
engine-rooms are in a separate building across the street. 
The cold air is heated from coils, and forced to all parts of 
the building by enormous fans. On the floor above is one 
of the finest.swimming-pools in existence; it:is also of Car- 
rara marble, with silver railing, and silver ladder leading to 
the pool. The pool proper is 50 x 25 feet, and varies in depth 
from four and a half to seven feet. The tank is surrounded 
by marble ambulatories and lounging galleries wainscoted 
five feet high all around with Italian marble. The entire 
tank is lined with imported glazed tiles. The. water is heat- 
ed by live steam from an injector. 

In connection with the pool is the Turkish bath depart- 
ment, which is supplied with showers, steam, and hot-water 
baths, and the massage and toilet rooms. The tepidarium is 
of steel filled in with fire-proof blocks. The interior is cover- 
ed with imported tiles of pure white. The ceiling is of ham- 
mered glass, the dome being cast to shape for this special 
purpose. The next is the cooling-room or frigidarium of 
classical times. It is beautifully plastered and congieed, and 
its sides are covered to the height of six feet with tile-work. 
In this room-is a magnificent drinking fountain, open fire- 
place, and all other requirements for rest. These series of 
baths occupy a space of 100 x 27 feet. On the same floor are 
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MAIN ENTRANCE AND PORTE COCHERE. 


two rowing-tanks, 50 x 27 feet, and seven feet deep, lined 
with cement, and mane anihe with eight-oared shells. One 
is for the use of the Varsity and the other for the Fresh- 
mancrew. And both crews and candidates have special 
marble bathing appliances and private dressing-rooms, so 
that they are apart from the rest of the students. 

The next floor is occupied by the locker-room. This 
is 80x40 feet, and 20 feet high, finished in white ada- 
mant plaster, with cornices, consoles, and columns, all of 
fire-proof materials. The room contains one thousand 
lockers, with twelve press towels, sheets, etc., all 
finished in hard- wood, which, with the toilet-room of 
marble, makes a beautiful appearance. The lockers are 
all provided with combi- 
nation locks. Keys are 
not used in the building. 

On this same floor wiil 
be found the measuring- 
room of Dr. Seaver, the 
office of Dr. Anderson, 
the boxing and fencing 
rooms, and the club- 
rooms. The  trophy- 
room is on this floor, and 
beautifully decorated in 
white marble, adamant 
plaster, ornamental ceil- 
ing, panels, and col- 
umns; it is the prize 
room of the building. 
The entire floor is made 
of marble, and lar 
pier- glasses are pl 
over the open fireplace. 
Connected with _ this 
room are coat and toilet 
rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The entire third floor 
is devoted to the exercise 
hall, having an elevated 
running track fourteen 
laps to the mile. The 
main hall is one of the 
largest to be found, of- 
fering a floor space of 
over ten thousand square 
feet, and being from 22 
to 56 feet in height. The 
skylight, which is of iron 
and hammered - glass, 
covers nearly the entire 
roof, and is the largest 
of its kind. The sides 
of the walls are of buff 
brick, with offset brick 
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cornices. The room is 
approachable from the 
main stairway, and from 
a series of two iron spiral 
stairways, which are in 
no way connected with 
the main stairease. The 
balconies are se gia 
by a new method, and 
are not suspended. 

The building is con 
trolled by three directors, 
Professor E. L. Richards, 
J. W. Seaver, M.D., who 
has the theoretical, and 
William G. Anderson, 
M.D., in charge of the 
practical. These are as- 
sisted by Mr. H. 8. An 
derson, who is in charge 
of the main floor. 

For the past ten years 
a physical examination 
has been made of each 
student on entering col 
lege, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what were 
his special physical de- 
ficiencies and _ needs. 
This method of examin 
ing and testing college 
men has been in vogue 
in Amherst for over thir 
ty years, and will be con 
tinued here in the new 
gymnasium. Not only 
are their records made, 
but at the time of phys- 
ical examination some 
fifty measurements are 
taken that serve as a 
basis of judgment in re 
gard to the growth of 


the individual under the various forms of exercise which he may take. 
Tests are also made of the condition of the nervous system and ‘special 
senses. An imination of the eye is of special importance to the stu- 
dent, where it is brought into constant use, and where any slight error 
of refraction may be the cause of serious inconvenience or even ill healtli 
The early detection and treatment of the error of refraction will even pre 
vent a premature break-down of either the eyes or the nervous system. 
At present each physical examination is followed by a report of the 
case to the instructor who is in charge of the main floor, and a card 
stating the deficiencies and needs is given him, w ho prescribes suitable 


exercises for the individual. 


In this work for the student’s physical welfare no university in th 


universe is now so well equipped as Y: 


CORNER IN THE TROPHY-ROOM. 








UST because he had lived all his young life in Texas, 
and had learnt to ride everything that bucked, be- 
sides getting a great deal of information about hu- 
man nature in the rough, he thought he knew life. 
He came East with a Western air of bravado that 
would have been charming if it had not been so 

undeserved. He was dblasé only in a new way. But, as 
le afterwards found out, the prairie is only a very small 
corner of the world, and as a school it is decidedly ele- 
mentary, 
_ When the Grand Trail made way for the great through 
lines of rail, his father, who was one of the cattle kings, went 
out of business, and came to the East to spend the rest of 
his days in civilization. He had been there before he went 
to Texas, and he longed for the good old taste of it once 
more. But his son came to the new life like a bull to a red 
rug. He talked everlastingly about the ‘‘ effete” East, and 
suid that civilization had sandpapered the manliness all out 
of the world, and raised a race of milk-and-water maidens 
Whom the next passing wind might waft away. All these 
things he declared with much emphasis, and with all the 
— that inexperience and ignorance invariably af- 
% 
; When the blare of him began to get wearisome to us, we 
eld a consultation, It was decreed that he was to be hum- 
bled. _ And a girl must do it!” 
So it began, He was taken from ballroom to theatre, 
and from theatre to receptions. He was detailed to after- 
tn (cis, und victimized for pink luncheons. And all of 
i ony made him worse. That was as it should be, and so 
Ne Wuted it, “It was the end we looked to, not the be- 
einnings. All the while that he railed at ‘‘ effeminate en- 
Stargemgel we laughed to ourselves. A man may have 
Thea iu l'exas all his life, and have consorted with Ben 
- npson (tan whom no man ever shot straighter), and yet 
aa ol the commonest clay and very human. 
ang Madge Collingwood who was detailed to take the 
a hg (God, as we soon came to call him, in hand, and 
ch hin the way he should go. She was a pretty girl with 


pi is ‘\«s that could look tender as a collie one minute, 
seedy €0 ' us a house front the next, and she was always 
gently), tement. When we broached the matter to her 
i said: “* What, that woolly thing? Why, I'm no 
oo But she finally consented with an almost eager 


are ‘\« whole beauty of the thing had been explained 
the Lis oH he that hour began the decline and fall of 

=a n God, : 
oe ‘cr Madge met him she smiled. Now Madge has 
most delicious smiles in the world. It is like a 


SUN-ray ony 9 w * * 

i /wave. At first the Little Tin God used to frown 
ine lun, {atsed his slouch-hat, because he had been think- 
“=e tly ich more graceful a cowboy’s seat in the saddle 


t 


‘hat of the Central Park rider, but after a while he 
thought dwell a little on the owner of that 


San to let his 
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smile. It occurred to him with something of a shock that 
down in Texas there was no such smile to be had for love 
or money. The girls on the prairies weré something in the 
nature of indefinite streaks of brown gown and immense sun- 
bonnets, and when you saw their faces you thought of tanned 
leather. Even in town, when he had been in Austin spend- 
ing his month’s allowance, he had noted nothing but com- 
plexions that needed the heaviest of veils, and voices that 
had in them a weariness born of a parched throat. But 
Madge's voice when she said, bowing sweetly, ‘* Mr. Placer, 
how do you do? Was there ever so charming a day?” was 
sweet enough to charm an image. After this sort of thing 
had happened a few times he was actually seen to walk with 
her a little distance, chatting. Madge said that he talked all 
the while about his feeling so ‘‘danged cramped-up like in 
these yere towns,” but she said she was prepared to suffer in 
the good cause. 

A characteristic conversation took place during one of 
these strolls. ‘‘ Pretty soon,” he was saying, ‘‘ I don’t stand 
this here life much longer. There’s the old man, he wants 
me to stay here and see life and become cultured. Jest as 
if I hadn’t seen all there was of life! And what do I want 
with culture? Catch me fooling away time with books and 
pictures and that truck! Well, I leave it to you, is there 
any good in civilization?” 

**Certainly; a great deal. You can see it all around you, 
if you will only look. But what use is there in your prairie 
paganism? None atall. You brand your cattle, rope your 
steers, and spend the. rest of your time in sneering at the 
people who can’t or won’t do that sort of thing. Civiliza- 
tion is much finer thanthat. It never sneers at the things it 
despises; it only pities them. Besides, it is not the physical 
things that make life worth living; it is the fine things, the 
delicate, graceful attributes of the days and their people. 
A spring day on the Avenue. when the dog-carts are passing 
swiftly, and well-dressed women are going by in a steady 
stream, cheeks of ruddy red, and walks of Juno’s stride, the 
scent of violet bouquets in the air—all that is even a prettier 
picture than when the wild flowers are blooming among the 
mesquite grass, I venture to say. But why do I talk to you? 
You will not understand. You are not worth it.” 

‘‘No,” he responded, ‘‘I reckon mebbe I’m not. But, 
you see, it can’t well be helped; you have your way of look- 
ing at things, and I have mine, and they’re everlastingly 
different, that’s all.” q : 

And yet, somehow, almost imperceptibly the views of the 
youth from Texas began gradually to assume a less decided 
and critical aspect, at least so far as they were openly ex- 
pressed. He still rebelled inwardly, perhaps, but he no long- 
er reviled openly. He began to go to theatres and attend 
recitals, and all that sort of thing,and always with Madge. 
She said it was really getting to be a most amusing pro- 
cedure, this taming of a Western shrew, male edition. He 
used to do the most dreadfully shocking things at first in 
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defiance of all etiquette, but she even got used to that. She 
declared that to know the Little Tin God as she did was a 
liberal education in simplicity, and provocative of disbelief 
in the theory of original sin. 

One day, in the early summer, Jack Placer—for that was 
the young man’s name in his baptism in the waters of the 
Rio Grande—was riding leisurely in the Park. He had long 
ago got used to the ridicule of the street urchins, who ob- 
jected to his lack of Rotten Row attitudes in the saddle, and 
he took a canter through those spacious avenues very often, 
thinking a good deal of the Texas prairies and their delight- 
ful freedom. Well, on this day he was aroused suddenly 
from a reverie by a curiously uneven clatter of hoofs behind 
him. He looked round to where a cloud of dust was rapid- 
ly approaching, and soon perceived that it was caused by a 
runaway. On they came, the frightened horses galloping 
along in mad recklessness, the driver white and nerveless in 
his long black coat, and in the body of the carriage two wo- 
men shrieking.. It was only a moment and Jack had set 
spurs into his pony’s sides. As the carriage came nearer 
and nearer the rider increased his own speed, until they 
were racing in parallel swiftness. Then, through the cloud 
ef dust about the rapidly moving mass, the frightened by- 
standers saw the rider’s big sombrero dip down, down, until 
it seemed as if the owner must be falling off his steed. For 
several seconds they raced thus; then the man’s body came 
up with a sharp skilful jerk, and in his hand were the reins 
that the maddened horses by his side had torn from their 
driver’s hands and flung into the road, where they had been 
trailing like writhing hoop-snakes. The reins were fastened 
about the high horn of the Texas saddle, that had always 
seemed so useless to the sneering Park riders. Gradually 
the speed of the obedient pony was slackened until the run- 
aways began to feel the reins again; a few more yards and 
they stood still, panting, steaming, and quivering in fear and 
weakness. For the first time Jack turned to look at the oc- 
cupants of the carriage. Then he uttered a quick inarticu- 
late exclamation, handed the reins to the humbled and apolo- 
getic driver, and rode up to the side of the vebicle. 

It was to Mrs. Collingwood and the unconscious form of 
Madge that he lifted his hat. 

‘*She’s fainted,” said her mother. ‘‘ Will you tell the 
coachman to drive home as quickly as he can? And if you 


_ would ride along too, in case those horses—” 


When they reached ‘the Collingwood door, Madge’s eyes 


were still closed. Jack had jumped off his pony, and the’ 


Texas-trained beast was standing there, rocklike, with the 
reins trailing over its head on the gravel. Mrs. Collingwood 
looked around her a little helplessly. Then she turned to 
Jack, who was holding open the door, and looked from him 
to her daughter’s fainting form. 

‘* Won't you tell her father, please, that he must help me 
to get her up stairs?” ; 

But Jack smiled a little scornfully, and proceeded to take 
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the girl's body in his arms and carry her out of the carriage 
into the house. 

‘Next thing I know.” thought the unregenerate son of 
Texas, ‘they'll be wanting to hire me for some Wild West 
show in this town.” Just then it seemed to him that the 
eyes of his burden opened, and that a soft sigh escaped 
the lips. Then he heard her murmur, and this time she was 
Jooking at him, oh, so softly! ‘* How brave it was—how 
brave!” The eyes closed again, but a wonderfully sweet 
smile passed over the face, and when he gave way to the 
excited army of relitives who swarmed up, each with a dif- 
ferent restorative, it seemed to him as if he had just breathed 
a something so indefinably sweet, so lovely, that it almost 
bewildered him. He did not know what was the matter. 
It was as if he had caught the scent of the cedars on a 
spring day in Texas. He rode away so fast that a Park 
policeman thought seriously of pursuit and reprimand, 
When he returned home his pony was all in a lather. 

The shock didn’t hurt Madge at all. Her nerves had been 
a little upset, that was all. The next day she greeted Jack 
just as cheerily as of yore, and chaffed him quite as merct- 
Jessly, and yet it seemed as if there was something wanting In 
her raillery. Was it sincerity? We could not know,. We 
contented ourselves with chaffing both of them as soon as we 
discovered all the particulars of that Park adventure. And 
the Little Tin God no longer replied with fierce philippics 
against us, our ways, and our North. He was placid, almost 
docile. Surely here was a great change! We prepared to 
congratulate Madge upon the excellent success of her mis- 
sion. 

But about this time one of us decided that he wanted Miss 
Madge for a wife, and told her so, whereat she sweetly but 
decidedly shook her pretty head; and yet it was a thing that 
all of us had always considered as one of the certainties, 
She flirted in an equally charming manner with all of us, to 
be sure, but with this man there had always seemed to be 
less of frivolity in her fascinations. 

We shook. our heads and wondered. You see, we didn’t 
know then that Jack had been asked by his father if he 
didn’t want to go down to Texas again, and that Jack had 
politely declined. If we had known that— 


The Collingwoods gave a reception. We were all there, 
and we were ready to enjoy ourselves immensely. One al- 
ways did have a brilliant time at that house. The evening 
had got along pretty well, when there was a call for Madge; 
they wanted her to sing. But there seemed to be no Madge 
visible. We began a joint search. Somebody headed for 
the conservatory, and we became aware of two people en- 
gaged in silent communion in a shadowy nook of that fern- 
covered spot. Almost before we could stop and retreat we 
saw that it was Madge and Jack, and the rascal had his arm 
around her. They saw us too, then, and stood for a while 
almost defiantly. Then Madge said to us all, ‘‘ I—I’ve con- 
verted him, haven't 1?” She had, but it was not exactly 
as we had intended that consummation. And Jack said: 
** You called me a Little Tin God, didn’t you? Perbaps I 
was, because I’ve won a goddess.” Which was a pretty 
compliment, and shows that love will teach where nothing 
else will. i 

From Texas. where these two spent their honey-moon, 
came reports that Jack had addressed his fellow-members of 
the noble army of cowboys and high priests of philistia 
thus: ° 

‘Boys, I reckoned to come down here again hating the. 
North worse 'n poison, but the North's a heap better’n we 
thinks. Why —the North—is her home!” And then he 
introduced his wife, and made much of her before them 
all 

And this was the decline and fall of the Little Tin God. 


BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
BY THE REV. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 


SnHorTLY before his election by convention Bishop of 
Massachusetts I spent a day and night with Phillips Brooks. 
Even to his intimate friends he seldom readily and with ease 
spoke of himself. When, therefore, late into the night (it 
was Sunday, and he loved to sit up, smoking and chatting 
with a friend or two after Sunday work was over), we were 
left alone, 1 was deeply moved when he himself let our talk 
take a personal drift. 

I had known him since 1876. Then as a very green and 
unaccustomed English stranger, he had taken me in and 
made me preach at Trinity. In a hundred ways since then 
he had helped me to larger views of the truth of God. I 


* had many times tried to speak about my own personal wants 


and fears, and had found that such confidences seemed to be 
rather unwelcome and difficult to him. But this evening I 
felt near the great good heart of the man as he passed from 
discussion of the work we were given to to his own experi- 
ences and life. He spoke frankly of the possibilities of his 
leaving Trinity. I said something of the deep pain such a 
move would cause. ‘‘ Yes,” said he, ‘* but I feel I have de- 
livered what was given me to say, and now nothing remains 
for me but to amplify it.” Wisely and accurately he 
summed up his life. So it seemed to me that night. So it 
seems now. : 

Bitterly as we mourn him, greatly as we need him, much 
as we expected from him within our House of Bishops and 
without, no man could doubt, of all those who loved him 
and Jearned from him, that his own view of his ministry was 
the true ‘one. A man of his time, inheriting all that was 
best in Puritan ancestry and tradition, and thus fitted pre- 
eminently to mould and influence the descendants of the 
Puritan, he was a true spiritual descendant of that great- 
hearted pastor John Robinson, who, with a prophetic in- 
stinct that rose superior to the narrowness of his day, to the 
litle band embarking more than two hundred years ago 
for these shores from Delfthaven delivered as a final solemn 
injunction, ‘‘ Beloved brethren, I charge you to believe that 
God has yet more light to break forth from His Word.” 

Here lay the power of Phillips Brooks's ministry. With 
all his soul and mind and strength he believed in the living 
God who upholdeth all things by the word of His power, 
whose nature is love, whose home is in the heart of man. 
He based his thoughts fairly and squarely on the immanence 
of God. Because there is divine immanence, there must be 
ever divine evolution. Men are looking in vain for Him 
without, because they have forgotten Him within. This 
was his message. Others with more intimate knowledge of 
the man, and more constant opportunities of watching the 
results of his wonderful ministry, are better fitted than I to 
deal with the theological features of it. Many have spoken 
somewhat slightingly of his powers and gifts as a theologian, 
yet surely one who moved so continuously and permanently 
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the religious thought of New England shall not in the future 
be denied a place among her great theologians. Of the 
theological science, in the old use of the term, he may not 
have been an expert; but who among the living—yes, who 
among our dead—has done so much as he to fix the a and 
faith of men on the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ? A God revealing in Jesus Christ those laws, that 
life, by which ever and always, whether in the darkest past 
or remotest future, He must mould and woo mankind to 
Himself. 

If the theologian is the man who helps the mind of his 
fellow-man to lean on the divine, Phillips Brooks was no 
mean theologian 

As a preacher he was easily our first, nor to my mind has 
there been since Robertson died thirty-seven years ago in 
Brighton, England, his equal across the water. 

Three great elements of power were his—the genius of 
insight, wonderful powers of expression, and a soul-com- 
pelling love. Cried Matthew Arnold, 


© We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the soul resides.” 


Ah, true! so true! and just because it is so, we revere the 
genius that, like the fabled demigod of old, brings heavenly 
fire to the cold ashes of our poor human bearths. Those 
who listened to the rich tones of his voice, carried beyond 
themselves, lost to all outer things, the man himself forgotten 
by them, were wont to say, as was said by the men in the 
company of the Greatest one evening long ago, *‘ Did not 
our hearts burn within us as He talked to us by the way, 
and opened to us the Scriptures?” 

You felt that he lived for men, and loved them, and knew 
them, and that he lived with God. And so the worship of 
God was, after all, beautiful and possible, and His service was 
perfect freedom. You felt that he spake not as one stand- 
ing on an impossible height (he never made that most com- 
mon and fatal clerical mistake of talking downto his peo- 
ple), but what he knew, he did; what he said, he was. F 
know no words of his that bring before me what he strove 
for more clearly than these, spoken shortly before his death: 
‘**We must come back to our Lord again, and everything 
becomes clear in that clearest life which is our perpetual in- 
spiration and study. You are to cultivate yourselves for 
the sake of your fellow-men, and you are to serve your fel- 
low-men for the sake of your own self-culture. But you are 
to save both these efforts from the self-consciousness which 
is the taint and poison of them both, by forgetting both of 
these, and by lifting both of them into the very life of God.” 

He has died as he would have liked to die—in the full 
vigor of a manhood that had never known the soilure of one 
ignoble touch. His strength was firm, his natural force not 
abated, when ‘‘ the post from the Celestial City sounded his 
horn at his chamber door.” 

Tens of thousands mourn for him, for by buruing word 
and by brave example he had cheered them onward as he 
offered them the very bread of Life. Let no man then say 
the days of the preacher and of preaching are over, that 
amid the hurry and stress of our life the opportunities of 
the preacher are passed or are passing away. To a man 
who understands his time and believes in his God men will 
reverently listen; they will hail him as a leader, they will 
trust him and love him as a friend, and among the very 
chiefest of their benefactors they will delight to count him. 
Generations hence the memory of Phillips Brooks will be 
fragrant, and men who never saw him will think of him as 
one who, like Greatheart in the immortal Progress, was spe- 
cially chosen of his King to guide pilgrims to that Celestial 
City which, with inspired eye, he so clearly saw. 
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Mr. WILLIAM Astor CHANLER, the wealthy young Amer- 
ican who is leading an exploring party in savage Africa, has 
recently been heard from. The letter which was received 
in London bore the date of November 28, 1892, and was 
written from Hameye, on the river Tana. This river had 
been followed by the expedition after leaving the coast, and 
Mr. CHANLER gave glowing accounts of the beauty of the 
stream. According to the letter, the young leader, with his 
companion, Lieutenant HonnaL, was to leave the main 
body for a couple of months and go in search of a lake that 
was supposed to exist somewhere in the northwest. Ninety 
men and a servant were to be left asa guard to the caravan, 
while the rest of the party hunted for the lake. By this 
time the explorer has probably found out whether or not 
rumor spoke the truth regarding the existence of the lake, 
but the outside world must wait a little longer before curi- 
osity is satisfied. 

—The young Khedive of Egypt is evincing a spirit of in- 
dependence not at alt in accord with the powers of England, 
which practically directs the affairs in the land of the Ptole- 
mys. Through the machinations of England the Fakuri 
cabinet was dismissed. Then the Khedive decided to form 
another cabinet as he pleased, without any “infidel dicta- 
tion,” as the Prophet’s followers put it. The French gov- 
ernment sent a lit- 
tle note to England, 
holding that. the 
Khedive had a right 
to choose his minis- 
ters to suit himself, 
The Sultan of Tur- 
key telegraphed to 
his young brother 
in the faith to the 
effect that he was 
glad to see the youth 
object to English 
rule. Furthermore, 
the Sultan signified 
his intention of pre- 
senting the Khedive 
. With six horses. 
i; GLADSTONE'S  cabi- 

* net has discussed 
the situation, and 
one thousand more 
troops and three 
war-ships are to 
: ; be sent to Egypt. 
Meanwhile the natives are in a most excited state, and threat- 
ening dire disaster to British interests in Egypt. Just what 
the Khedive is going to do no oné knows; but if he continues 
to assert his independence there is going to be trouble, and 
the end cannot be foreseen. But even with the Sultan's 
magnificent gift, which seems to imply Turkish backing, 
Egypt and its young ruler will suffer in any event. 
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—In 1857 Napo.Eon ITT. caused a medal to he «: k 
honor of the veterans of the First Republic and :, * . 
Empire. It was called the St. Helena medal, and... 
conferred on those old soldiers who had served under |; wie 
colors between 1792 and 1815, and for a period of .. |, . 
two years. In the year 1869 this decoration was jn); ." 
session of no less than 43,592 veterans, and now, acc...” 

to the German Militar. j 
Wochenblatt, the total has 
dwindled to 18. In 1877 
the number had sunk to 
10,540, in 1880 there were 
4024 survivors, and in 
1890 only 48 worn-out old 
men remained to answer 
to any mortal roll-call. 
Of the thirteen veterans 
who are yet alive—men 
who have actually seen 
‘*le petit Corporal” face 
to face—the youngest 
was born in 1800, and the 
eldest on July 28, 1786; 
he is therefore one hundred and six years old. He lives in 
a hospital for veterans at Lyons. He served with Napoyjox 
in Egypt, and marched with him over the Great St. Ber);c1) 
He took part in the Peninsular War and the fatal \¢1y.. 
from Moscow. Five times wounded in Russia, he e:rryc< 
one of the bullets in his body still. His battles and bruises 
ended at Waterloo, where he served with the Imperial Gusrd 

—An English paper contains the following interes|ine 
American néws: ‘* Mr. CHARLES A. Dana, who has jus) Je(1 
here.on his way homeward from a visit to Jerusalem. i/] 
it is reported in Legation circles, be almost certainly o{fered 
the vacancy at the Court of St. James, but will, it is added. 
almost certainly decline the post. Mr. Dana is seventy three. 
and though strong enough to make a tour of Palestine. doves 
not feel equal to the exacting obligations inseparable from 
the office of United States Minister.” ‘*A more important 
point really concerns the Secretary of Legation. One of the 
most popular men in London society is the gentleman who 
fills this post, Mr. HENRY Wurre. Mr. WHiTrt is practically 
the Minister, and is indispensable to the Legation in a soci: 
sense. He has served under both Democratic and Repub 
lican Ministers, a fact which constitutes the best reason for 
continuing Mr. WHITE in his office. To American travellers 
in Europe passing through London the Secretary of Legation 
is everything.” To find a statement in an English paper 
about anything American as correct as is the latter of these 
two is almost as remarkable as is the absurdity of the first. 

—The English painter BuRNE-JoNEs is one of the most 
industrious and painstaking of artists. . It is said that there 
is not a day in his life that he does not make some smu! 
sketch in pencil from a study, and he never exhibits a paint 
ing. until he bas given the most careful attention to its de 
tails. Some of his pictures hang for years on the walls of 
his studio before the general public sees them, being lctt 
there to await some moment of inspiration for the addition 
of the finishing touches. 

—BELLE’s letter in the London World contains the fo! 
lowing comment on the latest international engagement 
‘*T never knew there was a Miss BRADLEY-MaRTIN until | 
heard of her engagement to Lord Craven, although I have 
sometimes met her mother, Mrs. BRADLEY-MARTIN, wlio is 
always very noticeable on account of her lovely jewels. 
She possesses some of the French crown jewels; and the 
last time I met her she was wearing some wonderful brooch 
es, with brilliants in them bigger than most marbles, and a 
chain of diamonds hanging to her waist. You can imagine 
how the domestic dovecotes are fluttered at the notion that 
another matrimonial prize has been secured by an American. 
People talked of nothing else for more than nine days. 
MILLIE has been very sharp with me about it, which is a 
little unfair, as I. don’t even know Lord Craven by sight; 
and though a title is something to the good, he has not so 
much money.”. The Pall Mall Gazette says of the same en- 
gagement: ‘‘ The Earl of Craven, whose engagement to the 
daughter of. the wealthy American, Mr. BRADLEY-MARTIN, 
of New York, is one of the topics of the hour in socicty, is 
the nephew of Countess Cadogan, the Countess of Coventry, 
ELIZABETH, Countess of Wilton, Lady Emity Van dE Wry- 
ER, and Lady Hatpon. He is first cousin to Viscount Chel- 
sea, Viscount Deerhurst, and the Hon. LAWRENCE Patk, and 
also to the present Marquis of Ailesbury and Lady Manes 
Sizvier. Lord Craven's principal seat is Ashdown Park, 
Lambourn, Berkshire, but he also owns Hamstead Marshall 
in Berkshire, and Combe Abbey, near Coventry. Lord 
Craven is a lieutenant in the Berks Yeomanry, and has been 
A.D.C. to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.” 
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THE FUNERAL OF EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 


Tue late Rutherford B. Hayes was laid to rest on the 20th 
of January. The funeral procession, which is illustrated on 
another page, was a large one, attended by many mourners 
in private and civil life, together with a military escort com 
posed of the Cleveland City Troop, the Sixteenth Regiment. 
Battery D of Toledo, and a number of veterans of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. The city of Fremont, Ohio, Ul 
residence of the ex-President, was in mourning for thei 
distinguished fellow-citizen, and business was suspend! 
for the day and the public schools closed. The service- 
were held at the Hayes residence, where the body lay 1 
state. At nine o’clock the school-children and the civ' 
societies of the city assembled at the house and passed befor: 
the coffin. The decorations were quiet and simple, althous!: 
the floral tributes, which came from all quarters, were nun’! 
ous. The services began at two o'clock, being conducted !'5 
the Rev. J. L. Albritton, of the Methodist Episcopal Churci: 
and President J. W. Bashford, who had officiated at the m:' 
riage ceremony of Mr. Hayes forty-five years before. Thi 
active pall-bearers were members of the Twent y-third Oli 
Regiment, while Secretary Charles Foster, Governor Mck 
ley, J. L. M. Curry, ex-Minister to Spain, Senator Calvin > 
Brice, Major E. G. Dawes, General Wager Swayne, Gene! 
M. F. Force, and W. M. Haynes constituted the honoris 
pall-bearers. The procession moved from the house to Ox 
wood Cemetery, where the benediction was pronounced by 
Chaplain Webster, of the Eugene Rawson Post of the Gra: d 
Army. The temperature, which was near zero, prevent: 
any lengthy service at the grave. President Harrison Ww 
represented at the funeral by several members of the cabi 
net, and delegations from the Senate and the House of Rep 
resentatives were also present. President-elect Clevelan« 
journeyed from New York to attend the services, and in 
addition were representatives of the State and city, togethet 
with members of a number of organizations, 


















































OR three long days, on a vessel dressed with flags, 
I had been floating down the wide, brown waters 
of the Danube, which rapidly increased in volume 

like the final movement of a symphony. 
Everywhere, whether in town or village, a 
brilliant reception was accorded me; and yet my eye was 
not satiated with the richness of coloring beneath the Ori- 
ental sky, which in the daytime was of a turquoise blue, 
melting at sunset, when the orb of day was magnified to 
double its ordinary size, into a gleaming yellow, strewn with 
golden dust. In the pure light of the end of November, on 
the lovely undulating fields, on the black soil which had 
yiclded riches without effort, and was prepared, on demand, 
- to give yet more, on 
the thick white dust 
of the wide roads, 
marked out by the 
reckless. driving of 
chariots, the bright 
colors of the cos- 
tumes of the peas- 
ants trooping forth 
to receive me, stood 
out in vivid relief— 
bodices of dazzling 
whiteness, richly em- 
broidered with red, 
black, and gold; 
floating veils of 
white linen, or of 
ivory - white or sul- 
phur-colored silk, 
and petticoats of 
peony red or claret- 
color. Men were 
galloping on their 
small and thin but 
swift horses, their 
goat-skin cloaks 
floating behind them 
and looking like a 
second mane on the 
necks of their steeds. 
An embroidered sa- 
or outer coat, covered their chests, resembling a many- 
ved tattooing above the sash, which was twelve inches 
und held a perfect arsenal of pistols and knives. The 
'' also embroidered, fell over their white felt pantaloons; 
u their heads were large caps, looking like white furs, 





A ROUMANIAN POSTILION. 
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*.—The reader of this charming account of Buch t will r b 
“ Writer is the Queen of Roumania, the poetéess, now, alas, suffer- 
‘1 serious illness, who took the nom de plume of Carmen Sylva in 
‘y of her birthplace, the wood-encircled castle of Mon Repos. The 
‘v of Hermann, Prince of Wied, and Maria, Princess of Nassau, 
' Sylva was bronght np in a refined and sheltered home. Married 
rf vember 15, 1869, to the lover of her choice, Prince Charles of 
i Zollern, who had been elected ruler of the united principalities of 
' ‘ia and Moldavia in 1866, Princess Elizabeth made the entry into 
:tal she 8o graphically describes when she had been a bride but a 
*. Since then she was long the very centre and heart alike of 
ular and intellectual life of her adopted country, founding clubs 
poor, herself teaching in th hools, translating books into the 
‘iin language, gathering about her at court all that is best and 
in Eastern Europe. During the bloody campaign of 1877 her 
_** converted into a hospital, and many a life was saved by her 
‘ing care.. For love of their Regina, as they affectionately call 
; peo le of Roumania would ladly die, or, which is more difficult 
_maginative people, they would forego their hereditary prejadices 
“ake. As we write, Prince, now King, Charles's jubilee is going 
the future of the Roumanian monarchy seems assured, though, 
: ' of a direct heir, the crown will pass, at the death of the present 
‘ L, to his nephew, Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern.—Trans. 








beneath which curls of raven-black hair hung down to their 
shoulders. 

As I approached these picturesque groups I noticed some 
men of noble stature, with faces of rare beauty, whose grave 
expression was but seldom varied by a smile, showing rows 
of pearly-white teeth. And these faces, of a type so new to 
me, With the aquiline noses, the delicate quivering nostrils, 
the marvellously large black or greenish-gray eyes gleaming 
with a sombre fire, deep-sunk within their sockets, and over- 
shadowed by thick straight eyebrows, the bronzed com- 
plexions, the sonorous language, sounding now harsh, now 
almost guttural, spoken with such ease, indeed with such 
extraordinary eloquence, by these grave Roumanian men 
and matrons, oak be children whose expression was as soft 
as the gleam of a star, all combined to produce on me an 
impression of an intensity and passion unknown in our 
northwestern climate. And-then I noted, with admiration, 
that the handsome face, of southern type, of my young con- 
sort, was in perfect harmony alike with the men and with 
the country he has conquered for himself by his own un- 
aided effort. 

his, then, was my new country! This was Roumania, of 
which so far I had seen nothing but the vast melancholy 
plains, the shores of the wide river, and the all but unin- 
habitable marshes in which the frogs croak amongst the 
reeds and the wild hemp. 

Every now and then a picket of Dorobantzi presented 
arms, or sounded a flourish of trumpets which was heard on 
the other side of the water and died away amongst the op- 
posite mountains of Servia and Bulgaria, districts less fer- 
tile, it is true, but of brighter aspect and with more inhabi- 
tants than Roumania. On a daughter of the Rhine, that 
Rhine which leaps happily along like a flash of lightning 
between bright villages nestling amongst trees, the wide, si- 
lent, mighty river 


bless you, our dear child; our little princess!” You are no 
longer a child to any one, and you are astonished to find 
yourself married; you are afraid of displeasing, and.con- 
vinced of your incapacity to cope with the grandeur of the 
mission, which will weigh upon your shoulders like a too 
heavy mantle. - 

I carried with me, however, one consolation, which I con- 
cealed with a kind of shame, and that was my pen. But I 
should have been as much astonished at being called a poet 
as a bird would at being called a singer. Can the soul of 
your soul have a name? 

In those days I realized, painfully, that it is not enough to 
have a soul, however big, full of i rich in good inten- 
tions, and overflowing with affection that soul may be. One 
must seem pela fe aging everywhere it is one’s duty to 
please. Now, for the first time in my life, I thought of my 
appearance. I had never had time to do so before, for my 
youth had been passed by the bedsides of the dying, or in 
the midst of most intellectual society, and my eyes had 
wept too much to see anything in life but its sadness. 
With profound melancholy, then, I gazed on the ever-in- 
creasing crowds which bore witness to our approach to the 
capital; and I wondered how often I should find myself 
powerless to assuage the misery doubtless hidden amongst 
those gathered here. 

With my heart beating against my side as an imprisoned 
butterfly beats against a glass, with dry lips, cold hands, and 
trembling knees, with a roar in-my cars louder than the 
boom of the cannon, the clash of the bells, and the military 
bands playing the national bymn, I tried to smile at my 
husband, who was explaining what I saw about me, and 
was rejoicing at the thought of taking his young wifé-over 
the first part of the railway he had laid down himself to 
connect his capital with the Danube. I had to wrestle with 
the anguish which made my throat contract, the inexplicable 
uneasiness which had oppressed me for several days, as I 
descended from the train to speak to all the people grouped 
upon the quays. But as I left the station to get into the 
carriage, a cry of admiration escaped me;- above the waving 
plumes, the glittering uniforms, the horses, and the flags, 
beyond the sea of human heads, I had caught sight of the 
town nestling between the hills and — the green 
valleys. With its gleaming roofs, its hundreds of little 
churches, its green, yellow, and blue hou3es, all bathed in the 
dazzling sunshine, which made even the wood scintillate 
like zinc, it reminded me vaguely of Moscow. 

Once in the carriage I had to bow perpetually, which is 
too —e to allow one to look about at one’s ease, espe- 
cially when the faintest smile becomes an effort, and every 
movement of the eyes causes a pain to shoot right through 
one’s head. However, in the long drive from the station to 
the capital, and then from the capital to the palace, I saw 
some houses which seemed too small for their inhabitants, 
men who seemed to touch the roofs of their dwellings with 
their foreheads, and women wearing green and blue petti- 
coats, and bodices as white as snow, with white handker- 
chiefs bordered with lace fastened on their heads, and a car- 
nation stuck behind one ear. On first arrival this prevalence 
of white in country and in town strikes one with surprise; 
but one soon learns to wear it one’s self in preference to 
anything else, as it is the only thing which stands the sun 
and dust. : 

It seems astonishing that each church should have but 
two bells, and that the effect of a carillon is only produced 
by the ringing of the bells of a great number of churches; 
on the day of my arrival especially these churches of Bu- 
charest appeared simply innumerable... . 

The court of the capital where I was to alight was com- 
pletely covered with a red dais, which seemed to cast a fan- 
tastic light upon the people assembled to meet. me, on the 
red togas df the lawyers, and on the sacerdotal robes of the 
Metropolitan and the bishops, all of whom had long gray or 
white beards. 

Forty couples were married on this occasion, all the brides 
wearing a veil of gold net.... 

‘‘ There is the palace,” said the King to me. 

‘* Where?” I replied. 

‘* We are entering it now,” he answered, with a smile. 

Then I understood that it is ‘‘the sovereign who makes 
the palace, as a stone in a field may become an altar.” 

The palace of Bucharest is an old mansion that had be- 
longed to a boyar,* hastily got ready for. our reception. 
The young sovereign had not had time to think of making 
it comfortable, for his nights were passed in. preparing the 
overwhelming work of the day; and on the very day of our 
arrival I found on his writing-table the first plan .of the 
bridge over the Danube, which is to be built at last, after 
twenty years of patient waiting. 

Not. a window would shut in this palace, and the damp 
ascended to the first floor. Even now, twenty years after- 
wards, I suffer from the fever I contracted in it, and we lost 
many servants and oe | horses from the damp with which 
the walls were saturated: 

* A boyar is a member of a privileged class in Roumania. 



































flowing through 
uninterrupted sol- 
itudes produced 
an impression of 
melancholy, and 
added to that 
serrement de ceur 
with which I ap- 
roached the un- 

nown possibili- 
ties of my new 
destiny. 

If there be a 
difficult position 
in this world it 
is surely that of — 
a young foreign 
amp making 
1er entry into her 
capital. The faces 
about you ex- 
press nothing but 
a cold curiosity, 
whereas but a 
few days before 
every eye. that 
looked: on you 
was dim with 
tears, and every 
lip trembled, in 
spite of the 
shouts of ‘‘ Hur- 
rah!” and ‘‘ God 








A ROUMANIAN COTTAGE. 
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There is no resemblance between the Bucharest of to-day 
and that at which we were now arriving. Since that time 
one thousand houses are built, on an average, every year, 
and slabs of pavement are now laid down in the streets, 
taking the place of the old flag-stones and ruts. 

' The palace, too, has gone through a complete transforma- 
tion. ‘The original building has, it is true, been utilized, 
giving to the exterior a certain appearance of patch-work; 
but the inside has a look of home about it, and an altogether 
individual character. . 

A sculptor, a true cinque-cento master, named Stohr, who 
has worked for us for twenty-five years, presided at this 
transformation, and has decorated our rooms with wainscots 
and furniture of rare beauty. The throne-room has become 
a library in the German Renaissance style. The King’s pri- 
vate study is a little museum, whilst my apartments contain 
several valuable old pictures of first rank, on which the light 
falls from akove as in a gallery of paintings. : 

What was my astonishment on receiving the ladies of Bu- 


ROUMANIAN SOLDIERS. 


charest, the day after my arrival, at diseovering that there 
was no resemblance whatever between the members of the 
upper classes and the peasant women! No more matrons of 
solemn mien and sober veils, but dainty and graceful crea- 
tures, reminding me at once of the society of St. Petersburg 
and Naples. As for the men, they had a French air, at least 
that is how they struck me when I saw them the next day 
in the Chamber of Legislature, whither I was conducted in 
grand state. On that occasion I was very much amused at 
the contrast between the elegance of our equipage and the 
streets we passed through, bordered by little houses irregu- 
larly built, and paved with huge stones of different sizes, 
causing me and my diadem to make a good many involun- 
tary bows. On the evening of the same day there was a 
general illumination..., Never in my life had I seen any- 
thing like it; in the very streets where now one big hotel 
touches another, and gas and electric light struggle for the 
mastery, nothing was then known but petroleum lamps and 
candles; and as none of the houses were : 

more than one story high, between the court 
and the garden, there was often a break in 
the continuity of the illuminations, and more 
shadow than light.... I could hardly help 
smiling, but I soon found this mode of light- 
ing up, this true lucus a non lucendo, very 
characteristic; and then the pathetic side of 
it all struck me, for each one 
had done his best in his lit- 
tle house, however humble his 
means. I learned, moreover, 
that every Roumanian makes 
a point of living in his own 
house, if it be but of mud, with 
no floor, with the four walls 
falling apart, and a thatched 
roof. 

Ask the humblest petitioner 
where she lives, and she will 
reply, ‘‘ In casele mele” (In my 
houses!). 

The day after this entry into 
my capital I had fever. To be 
ill without knowing any one, neither my 
husband, nor my maids of honor, nor the 
doctors, nor even my chamber-maid, was 
really rather hard. It seemed, too, par- 
ticularly trying to hear myself spoken of 
as nervous by people who knew nothin; 
of my past, after the Spartan education 
had had, too; nervous and badly brought 
up appear to me synonymous expressions. 
Many proud but silent tears did I shed in 
secret on my pillow at that time. 


My first excursions were one series of 
surprises. In the town there were some 
picturesque streets, where all the doorways 
were encumbered with many-colored stuffs, 
old iron, and green. and brown pottery. 
Other quarters resembled a medley of ' 
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dolls’ houses, so singularly small were 
the dwellings, hidden beneath the 
trees, those luckless willows which 
are being more thoroughly despoiled 
of their branches every year, or the 
acacias, which fill the whole town with 
their perfume in the spring. Open to 
the street were the shops of bakers, 
shoemakers, blacksmiths, with innu- 
merable wine shops, where brandy 
made from plums, called tzuica, was 
sold, dingy little places, from the 
gloomy depths of which looked out 
men with brigandlike figures, but 
mild eyes and a melancholy smile. 
The nearer we approached the river 
Dimbovitza, which name signifies oak 
leaf, the more closely packed were the 
houses, with their projecting balconies 
and small pierced columns surmount- 

ed by carved -trefoils, giving them 

something of a Moorish appearance. 

And then the Dimbovitza itself—now 

reduced to subjection, supplemented by canals, lined with 
quays, markets, slaughter-houses, schools, hospitals, barracks, 
and beautiful churches (too beautiful, perhaps, because too 
new)—was very different in those days, and presented ani- 
mated scenes on its banks such as would have delighted poets 
and artists. People bathed in the beautiful mud in pell-mell 
fashion, the children splashed about with shouts of delight, 
the water-carriers led their animals into the stream, wading 
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knee-deep themselves as they filled their barrels. And in 
the deepest part of the ooze you could see huge forms mov- 
ing about in confusion; grayish bodies with patches bald of 
hair, looking like hippopotami in the distance, though the 
massive horns, curving near the nape of the neck, and the 
black muzzles shining in the sun, proved them to be buffa- 
loes. 

As time went on I was to make close acquaintance witl 
this clumsy, sluggish, antediluvian beast, so common in 
Roumania. The cow yields quantities of rich milk, from 
which excellent cream is obtained, and of which very white 
but tasteless butter is made. For the buffalo to thrive it 
must be fed on the dried leaves of maize, and have a bed of 
mud to wallow in. It would die in the summer without 
marshes, and in winter if it did not have a subterranc:n re- 
treat and a woollen covering. In the streets of the town, 
and in the open country, you see numerous buffaloes har 
nessed, in single file, to countless heavily laden vehicles, the 
animals’ hoofs sinking deep in the dust in dry. weather, and 
in the mud when it rains.... Speaking of mud, what wis 
my amusement the first time I was splashed with it, and 
that was in one of the principal roads, at finding that it 
made grease spots on my clothes! And when I saw plough 
ing! A plough drawn by from four to six oxen, just scratch 
ing over the earth with the branch of a tree serving as har 
row.... This is what they call ploughing here! More than 
that, the soil is so fertile that it is really all that is needed 

Roumanian carriages are often drawn by horses, eigh'. 
twelve, or even sixteen little horses being yoked together in 
a helter-skelter manner with a kind of packthread. A boy 
astride on one of them guides them all with one hand, ani 
in the other brandishes a long whip with a short hand 
Thus do they cross the wide plains, standing out larger than 
life against the wide-stretching horizon. The driver, as he 
goes, sings a melancholy melody, and now and then |x 
halts beside some well to water his cattle. The structures 
protecting the wells look rather like gallows rising solitary 
from the midst of the fields. Every man who has sunk 
well is blessed, and many are the sins forgiven him. Whio- 
soever drinks, after blowing in the water to drive away ev"! 
spirits, is bound to say, ‘‘ May God pardon him!" Som: 
limes the charioteer falis asleep amongst the maize, his 111). 
relaxed, and abandoned to careless repose.... 

If we suddenly hear in the distance the ringing of sm 
bells and long-sustained cries like the whistles on the fr: 
ways, we know we may expect to see appear eight hor-- 
and two postilions belonging to some wealthy man golne 
his country-seat at a rate of twenty kilometres an li 
The postilions wear embroidered leather garments, Mow 
sins like those of Indians, hats with long fluttering ribbo! 
and shirts with wide sleeves that swell out like sails in |’ 
wind as they go. Like demons, they double themselves |: 
scream, crack their whips, talk to their horses, or fling \— 
a greeting as they dash by, disappearing in a cloud of du» 

n the streets of Bucharest there is a perpetual going *' 
coming of carriages, countless hackney-coaches, all 0} 
with just a hood to protect the hirer from the cold, the s! 
or the rain. The coachmen are extraordinary-looking . 
tures, beardless Russians of the Lipovan sect, wearing tv’ 
black velvet robes, pulled in at the waist with a colored sas‘ 








y drive very rapidly, with the arm stretched out, as in St. Petersburg. 
jhey are clean, steady, and honest. I amused myself sometimes by 
inting them; no matter what the weather, from 120 to 150 carriages 
jour passed the windows of the palace; only between two and four 
lock in the morning was there comparative quiet. 
In addition to the noise of the carriages, dlers and porters on foot 
make the streets reverberate with their long, melancholy cries. These 
ilkers are mostly Bulgarians, wearing long white mantles with wide 
*) woollen sashes, and a red or white fez on the head. They hawk 
ilk, oranges, bonbons, a horrible drink of fermented millet, and sheep 
‘om which the skins have been taken, the still bleeding bodies hung 
spon poles. To our streets, which are an imitation of those of Paris, 
hey give a quaint touch of the Oriental. — ; 
‘here is a good deal of amusement going on in Bucharest, and the 
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people are very sociable and hospitable. No one would sit down to table 
without two or three extra covers in case of unexpected guests arriving. 
The peasant invites you to share his meal, if it be but a couple of onions, 
a few boiled beans, and half a melon. But for all that there is no real 
gayety, or rather no joy. Never did I see people so sad at heart as are 
the Roumanians, The very children have a gravity about them un- 
natural to their years. Their little faces are pinched and pale; their 
great eyes, fringed with long curling lashes, gleam with intelligence; but 
their expression is so melancholy that it breaks one’s heart to look at them. 

The Roumanian is never surprised at anything. The nil admirari is 
in his blood; he is born blasé. Enthusiasm is to him a thing unknown. 
The Moldavia#’ peasants who had been bitten by mad wolves, aud were 
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sent to Pasteur in Paris, were no more surprised at what 
they saw in that city than if it had been their native village. 
Death has no terrors for them. The Roumanian peasant 
dies, with his taper in his hand, with perfect. indifference, 
and with a dignity which is quite Oriental. 

At the ball given at the palace on New-Year’s day I asked 
a peasant deputy, ‘‘ Does this please you?” 

‘*Well enough,” he replied; ‘‘ but I have seen it before. 
Here is my wife, though, who sees it now for the first time.” 

I turned to her. ‘‘ You think it beautiful, do you not?” I 
said. 

“It’s not bad,” was ber reply, which she gave without a 
smile. 

Neither the floods of electric light, nor the jewels, nor the 
size of the room impressed them; it was the peasant woman 
who looked like a queen—cold and disdainful, wrapped to 
the chin in the severe folds of her veil, gazing with contempt 
upon all the Parisian costumes and bare shoulders. 

On my arrival in the country no lady ever set her foot in 
the streets. It was not only indecorous to do so, it was im- 
possible, the middle of the thoroughfare being occupied by 
the drain. Now all the women walk on pavements bordered 
by shops and cafés, where people eat strawberries, with 
champagne and ices, seated at little tables, and trying to imi- 
tute Parisian ways. Now nothing is spoken in the town but 
French, whereas forty years ago Greek was the only lan- 
guage. We know now what will be played to-morrow at the 
Porte St. Martin; we criticise the new books and the latest 
fashions; we cut the reviews as if we lived in one of the fau- 
bourgs of Paris, and yet we are divided from Paris by the 
whole of Europe. Mothers of families retire from the world 
and deprive themselves of everything for the sake of being 
able to send their children to Paris, and the wealthier parents, 
after having had some little experience of the deplorable 
results of the absence of surveillance, now accompany their 
daughters. 

Great fortunes-have disappeared in Roumania; the large 
houses where a hundred sat down to table every day, and as 
many poor were fed, are closed, and those bearing the grand 
old names are trying to make a living. A few ancient dames 
alone still remember the old days, and tell you tales of the 
time when the boyar received at his levee, seated on his 
divan, whilst his shaved head and long beard were washed 
(an operation which took at least an hour), his sons and his 
whole court standing motionless before him, waiting to know 
if he would deign to address them. Not even a son ever 
dared to sit down or to smoke in the presence of his father. 
Now we are more democratic than the freest of republics, 
and can take very high rank in setting good manners at de- 
fiance! 

Education abroad is fatal to family life, and young people 
do not know that confession to the mother.at the end of each 
day is a better thing than either the Ecole Centrale or the 
Lycée Louis le Grand of Paris can give. But nowadays 
everybody must study, and every young girl, whether rich 
or poor, must take her bachelor’s degree. 

No mother is-fuller of solicitude than the Roumanian; she 
is a perfect slave to her children. During the war the de- 
votion of the women of our country greatly astonished the 
foreign doctors. Some of these women never left the hos- 
pital, not even at night; they cared for the poor young sol- 


diers as if they had been their own children, saying to them- * 


selves that perhaps to-morrow their own boys might be 
wrestling with the horrors of death among strangers. 

Unfortunately, the sudden changes of climate, and the 
pestiiential marshes which surround Bucharest, are a cause 
of perpetual anxiety to mothers. 

Words are powerless to describe the time of the epidemic 
of diphtheria, when as many as three children were buried 
in one coffin, when whole streets were depopulated, the in- 
habitants all dead; families of five or seven children swept 
away in one week—the poor mothers going out of their 
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Chopin’s funeral march followed the corpse. It was like 
looking on at a “Dance of Death” to see the head of the 
deceased rolling from one side to the other of the satin 
pillow, whilst women: shrieked, tore their hair, and smote 
upon their breasts. Now the loss of all this is made up for 
by crowds assembling in the churches, where the dead lie in 
state, the people jostling each other in their struggles to look 
on the face of the corpse or to kiss its hand. In the country 
the dead are still buried in accordance with the ancient rites; 
the obolus for Charon, the ferryman of hell, is placed in the 





even the carriages are mounted on skates, and the hou: 
are no longer shaken by the perpetual passing of tra) 
Sometimes a snow-storm buries the low bouses of the {, 
bourgs, and eleven people once perished in a single night 
the gates of Bucharest. It is no rare thing for wolves 
come into the town. 
At such times the snow no longer seems to fall, but to | 
performing a tumultuous whirling, up-and-down dance . 
that men and beasts are blinded, and merely go round ; 


round when they think they are advancing. si 
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mouth of the corpse, corn is put into the coffin, and the body 
is drenched with wine before it is lowered into the earth. 
On All-Saints day the so-called colivo, a kind of cake made 
of corn and sugar, is placed on the graves of the departed. 
‘‘T shall eat of thy colivo,” is an ordinary form of oath, an 
imprecation often heard. 

On Sundays and féte-days the people of Bulgaria take 
their rest in a very peculiar manner; they dance from morn- 
ing till evening with a perfectly solemn air, holding each 
others’ hands, and shaking a handkerchief; they turn round 
slowly, of course, as they keep up the dance for twelve hours. 
Gypsies so dark that they look almost like negroes stand in 
the middle of the circle, scraping in melancholy fashion on 
their violins or mandolins, beating their dulcimers, and 
blowing on their shepherds’ flutes till their lungs are quite 
exhausted. Round and round and round again go the 


dancers to the monotonous sound of this sad but exquisite’ 


music, the steps only changing with the rhythm of the 
melody, which is of Arabic character. At the end of the 
long monotonous day the performers are quite giddy and 
een and sink into a kind of dreamy, confused state of 
mind, 

The people of Bucharest are very fond of flowers; there 
is not a window in the town without a few pots of gerani- 
ums, carnations, or mignonette. On the other hand, trees 
have anything but a good time of it here; the summer heat 
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minds. It was like the last plague of Egypt, and te people 
called this scourge the white pest. Not one house was 
spared.*.... 

It was after this terrible time that taking the dead through 
the streets in open coffins was put a stop to. Previously a 
funeral was a kind of public féte; on a funereal car covered 
with gilded angels, garlands, and ribbons, the dead maiden 
was carried forth in her last ball dress, with hair dressed by 
the barber, and decked with flowers, and often even with her 
face rouged so as to look better! A military band playing 


* Pathos is added to this account by the fact that the writer herself 
lost her only child, a lovely girl of four years old, from diphtheria — 


Trans. 


parches them up, and the winter kills them; men strip them 
of branches or chop them down, so that there is not a beau- 
tiful park, scarcely even a shady garden, to be seen. The dif- 
ference of temperature between winter and summer is seventy 
degrees Centigrade. The plants from the north succumb 
beneath the torrid sunshine of August; those from the south 
to the snow-storms of January. The quantity of snow that 
falls, however, protects the soil from the intense cold, and 
makes Roumania a country of vineyards par excellence. 


- There are three seasons in Roumania, of which one — 
he 


autumn—is fine. There is no such thing as spring. 
two sledging months ‘are a rest to the ears. As soon as the 
first snow falls, nothing but sledges are seen in the town; 
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The great cemetery of Bucharest is worthy of a visit. 
It commands a view. of the whole town, a view whicli is 
especially grand in the evening, when the sunset bathes 
houses, churches, clouds, and dust in a glow of purple and 
violet tints, with here and there gleaming, scintillating points 
of light from the roofs and windows. Very touching, very 
naive, too, are the inscriptions on the picturesque tombs, 
which are adorned with photographs and locks of hair framed 
in the marble of the crosses. Food is even sometimes placed 
on the graves, as in the days of the Romans. In fact, the 
dead are never abandoned, never forgotten, One feels 
that they are constantly visited; and as night falls the little 
lamps which shine out on every side give one an impression 
of restless, wandering, floating souls, over which one must 
keep watch. i 

I once passed half a night with an orphan at the grave of 
her father, who had just been buried amongst the strange 
scents peculiar to a cemetery after the great heat of the 
day, in the silence eloquent with the presence of the count- 
less sleepers beneath the soil. The town shone as if illu- 
minated, and its sounds came muffled by the distance like 
waves breaking behind the dunes. 

One’s tears are stanched in the solemnity of the im- 
mutable peace—at least this is generally the case; but I 
remember once seeing an official of high rank, generally 
cold and impassible enough, fling himself upon the grave 
of his children, and tear up the ground with his fingers, 
calling his lost dear ones by name. 

One poetic time at Bucharest is Easter week, when nearly 
two hundred churches are illuminated every evening. The 
bells are all clashing together; the people are crowding to 
offer fresh flowers to the images of the saints. On Good- 
Friday processions carrying torches walk round all the 
churches, and then take tapers from them to the cemetery 
with which to deck the graves, even the most neglected re- 


, ceiving each a little light placed on it by charitable hands. 


On Easter eve the King kisses the manuscript gospel whilst 
it is being read aloud. Then he takes the crucifix and the 
taper, and every one comes to kiss the cross, and to light 
his taper at that of the King. When it strikes midnight all 
leave the church, to celebrate the resurrection in the open 


ir. 

Some of these churches are scarcely larger than a room: 
they are surmounted by a mushroom-shaped bell tower, and 
painted inside in the most fantastic manner. There are 
some ‘‘Last Judgments,” with a kind of red serpent, in 
which struggle devils and condemned souls, whilst the re- 
deemed look on with serene and unmoved countenances. 
There, too, we see founders holding up a church on the 
points of their fingers, and with their numerous progeny 
grouped about them, the sons on one side, the daughters on 
the other, all exactly alike in face,and differing only in 
height. Every church has its own tradition, and special 
facilities for granting certain petitions. In one you can 
secure the marriage of your daughter, in another the death 
of your enemy; in this you can bring discord into the house 
of your neighbor, in that you can secure the cure of a mala- 
dy; in yet another the detection of thieves. There are men 
who are slowly killed by the offering in certain churches of 
fapers ey. their height; as these tapers burn, the persons 
indicated feel themselves wasting away, and when the tapers 
go out they die. One of our old servants imagined himse!! 
doomed to death in this manner.. I said to myself, ‘To 
children we must offer the consolations of children,” and I 
sent another taper of his height to another church, per- 
suading him that the prayer of the just is more efficacious 
than that of the wicked. What was my horror when the 
person who had wished for his death died herself three 
days afterwards!.... He himself, however, has been very 
well ever since, and is now quite plump. 

A certain church was built by three young girls who love:! 
the same man. They agreed that the one who still loved him 
when the building was finished should be the one to marry 
him. But, alas! when the whole thing was done, the girls 
all loved him as much as on the first day. Then they all 
went into a convent together. 

Another chapel was built by a woman who had lifted her 
hand against her husband. (it is considered quite natural 
that a husband should beat his wife; a young wife, indeed, 
once wished for a divorce because her husband did not beat 
her, and she thought it proved he did not love her. But for 
& woman to beat her husband is considered such an enormity 





that the guilty one is accursed, and condemned for life to 
_nin at her distaff day and night without rest or break.) The 
gto who had struck her husband had long been walking 
‘pout in road and field, never ceasing to ply her spindle; at 
1ast she vowed that where the spindle fell, exhausted from 
fatigue, she would build a church. It fell at last for the 
jirst time, but a plum-tree immediately sprung up on the 
spot. She did not think she ought to pull it up to build, so 
<he went on her way. A second time the spindle fell, but 
up sprung an apple-tree, so on she went with her ceaseless 
toil. When the spindle fell a third time, a spring of water 
vushed forth from the ground, and the girl said, ‘* There 
must I build beside the living water,” and from that day she 
ad rest, ‘ ‘ 
aren woman had been visited, by every possible mis- 
fortune; she had lost her husband and all her children, and 
vet her hair had not turned white. Now the Roumanians 
‘re afraid of women whose hair does not turn white, and 
‘hey looked upon her as accursed and uncanny. She 
praved day and night, but her hair remained black. Then 
<je thought she would build a church; but it did no good, 


jer hair was as black as ever. At last, one night, she. 


Jreamt that a voice told her to climb on the roof of her 
church when the first snow fell, to catch the falling flakes 
and cover her head with them. So she climbed on the roof, 
ind covered her head with undriven snow; one by one the 
airs turned white. When the poor creature came down 
che was all white, but tired—so tired that she laid her down 
ind ¢ ied! r 
. “ oe woman had prayed for a child in all the churches. 
she dreamt that if she stole a stone from every church 
already built, and with the collected stones erected yet an- 
other, she would become a mother. So one by one she car- 
ried the stones, making pilgrimages all over the country. 
When she had a good big pile she began to build, and the 
dav the new church was finished she found a deserted child 
upon her threshold. ‘This child she adopted! tip 

The large church of Sarindar (the name of which comes 
from the Neo-Greek word signifying ‘‘ fortieth”) was built 
by Prince Mathieu Bassarabi, to atone for the.assassination 
of his brother-in-law. He had gone to Constantinople to ask 
for the absolution of the patriarch, who had ordered him to 
iuild forty churches. This, the finest of all, was the fortieth. 
‘The same prince introduced the Roumanian language into 
public worship and into schools, in place of the Slavonian, 
which he did not understand. 

The exercise of benevolence is fraught with great difficul- 
ties in Roumania; work must be found for the poor to do 


at home, for no one will go out to service: the cooks are . 


‘Tziganes, the domestic servants Transylvanians or Hunga- 
rians, and every one must have state employment. 

There is one society for distributing wood in winter, an- 
other for giving work, yet another to protect the village in- 
dustry of making embroideries, which are as fine as any 
Oriental work, and have a character all their own. I have 
seen poems written, I have seen painting done, compositions 


made. lives lived, but never did I see real embroidery pro-- 


duced till I came to Roumania. On the bodice of a young 
peasant girl Ione day noticed that the embroidery on one 
of the sleeves on one side only crossed the embroidery of 
the shoulder-piece. I asked the girl the reason of this, and 
she replied, ‘‘That is called a wandering stream.” The 
language of our peasants is as flowery as Nature herself; they 
never speak butin fanciful images. ‘‘ How are you getting 
on at home?” I asked one day. ‘‘ Like a racking cough,” 
was the reply. ‘* How are you to-day?”—“ Like a dog ina 
cart.” “ You have a son?”—‘‘ I have had two pines, but the 
storm has laid them low.” Now hear the cry from a 
mother’s heart to her daughter: ‘‘ Thy child is crying, thou 
hast let it fall; dost thou not know that thou should hold it 
like a little carnation?” ‘* How is %hy.sweetheart?”-—*‘ Like 
the young corn in a field of maize.” 

No Roumanian will ever admit that he is quite well. 
“Deh!” he cries, ‘‘not so bad.” Nor will he acknowledge 
that things are at the worst. 

Another peculiarity is that a Roumanian will never assent 
fully to anything or make a positive assertion. You tell him 
something of which you are absolutely convinced, and, after 
listening to you in silence, he says, ‘‘ It is possible, perhaps.” 
Or you ask him where he is going, and he says, ‘‘ Iam about 
to go to the fields.” And for centuries past the peasants nev- 
er knew when they went to the fields whether they would 
return alive. When, during the war, I asked the wound- 
ed how they were, they invariably replied, ‘‘ Well enough, 
but [have a pain in my chest, and in the bone of my wound- 
ed leg, and in my arm.” And perhaps the next day the poor 
fellow who had thus answered me was dead. 

Many were the heart-rending and touching scenes I wit- 
nessed during the war which were to me a revelation of the 
strange nature of the Roumanian people. With their super- 
stitions, their childlike piety, they combined melancholy and 
fun. T have seen a devoted wife, after seeking her husband 
all along the shores of the Danube and in all the hospitals, 
finding him at last, broken down and disfigured, to greet 
him with a mere nod of the head before taking up her 
host at his bedside, there to nurse him day and night. I 
lave heard some brave hero crying out in his agony for 
“be mother, and covering the hands of that mother with 
KISSES, 

One poor wounded fellow, with the lower jaw destroyed, 
ind hideous to look upon, wanted, to dictate a letter to one 
of my ladies in waiting. This letter was to his wife, and he 
hogan with the usual formula: ‘‘I hope this letter will reach 
\ou in the happiest moment of your life. As for me,” he 
went on, ‘I wish to tell you that I am very well off here, 
ind that Tam wounded in the chest.” 

A\t this the young girl who was writing paused in as- 
‘onishment. ‘* But, Nicolas,” she exclaimed, ‘* that is not 
Do you think,” he answered, ‘‘that she would remain 
‘«'hful to me if she saw me looking so dreadful?” 

“nce T was sent for to the town to a young man whose 


'« had been amputated, and who was in inconsolable de- 
Spar, 


Not having been present at the operation, I did not know > 


‘vich leg had been taken off. Isat down on the side of the 
!. and remained talking to the poor fellow for a quarter 
.! an hour, he smiling sweetly at me all the time. 
_ \Yhen T arose, my ladies of honor discovered that I had 
‘n sitting on the stump of the lost leg. I still shudder 
never I think of my stupidity. 
_ You poor fellow!” I cried; ‘it must have hurt you ter- 
: 


| would have borne it many hours for the sake of listen- 

'0 your voice,” he replied. 
\ handsome young man had died in a tent opposite to 
‘e,and the next morning dawned cold and dreary, for it 
«> November. The fog shut us in like a wall, and the 
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ground was like an oozy bog. All of a sudden a man and a 
woman came forth from the fog like spectres. The woman 
wore nothing but an old gray chemise, scarcely reaching to 
her khees, und about her worn old face hung the rags of 
what had once been a white linen wrap. She came forward 
on her bare feet through the deep mud, her arms clasping 
a bundle of linen for her son. She asked for him, and before 
I could get to her she fell on her knees with a heart-rending 
cry. A soldier with brutal haste had said to her, ‘‘ Your son 


. died in that tent yesterday.” 


_The clean white shirts she had so lovingly brought for 
him slipped from her hands into the mud, and tearing her 
hair and smiting her breast, she cried again and again, “ Ra- 
doul, my son! Radou!! Radoul! Radoul!” She would listen 
to no comfort, accept no food, no shelter, but rose at last 
and went away through the fog, turning back at every step 
to cry again the name of her lost son. Her figure assumed 
immense proportions in the heavy air, and her voice rang 
out strangely through the damp gloom; and when she was 
out of sight we could still hear the cry of “ Radoul! Radoul!” 
The scene haunts me often now. 

For four months I had been trying—alas! in vain—to save 
the life of a young man. About a quarter of an hour before 
his death some one spoke to me in rather a loud voice near 
his bed. I leaned over him, and said, ‘‘ We are making too 
much noise, are we not?” 

“What does that matter,” he replied, ‘‘if only I can look 


at you?” 

When the end came his mother began to sob and cry; but 
the people about asked her to be quiet, as they did not want 
me to know of his death till the next day. Aud she had the 
self-control and grandeur of soul to be silent. 

On Christmas eve, after a long: severe frost, a thaw ren- 
dered the streets of Bucharest impassable. I was to go and 
meet the King, who was returning as a victorious hero after 
five months’ absence. I thought it would have been a de- 
lirium of joy to me. But I had suffered too much; I had 
lost the power of rejoicing; I did not know how to be glad. 
The last days before Plevna had all, but destroyed all three 
armies at once. After a terrible snow-storm the cold had 
been twenty degrees below zero. The Danube was so en- 
cumbered with ice that not a loaf of bread could be sent 
over it. If Osman Pasha had held out three days longer 
every soul would have perished. 

And now the road between Plevna and Nicopolis was 
covered with famished crowds. I know not how many left 
Plevna, but only ten thousand arrived at Nicopolis! 

. The King started the next day on the same road on his 
way home to his capital. He had to leave his sledge, for it 
jolted over corpses. Horror-struck, he ‘mounted a horse, 
and pressed on along this pathway of death, the horse start- 
“| and rearing at every step. 

‘here were groups of the dead sitting round the last fire 
they had lit in some deep rut, carts overturned, driver and 


buffaloes alike frozen in their places, standing up stiff as 


statues. There. were the dying, their arms upraised to 
heaven in a final petition before they sank back with a last 
sigh and expired. ‘" 

At the battle of Grivitza sixteen thousand mén had fallen; 
one battalion of cavalry had lost one-half its numbers; and 
for three days the enemy’s fire made it impossible to pause 
for a moment for food or to bury the dead in the trenches. 
But all these horrors sunk into insignificance before those 
of the journey from Plevna to Nicopolis. 

By paths as slippery as glass the King climbed up to the 
fortress amidst the terrible clamor of the voices of ten thou- 
sand prisoners lying in the ditches, for whom not a scrap 
of food could be obtained. But as he gained the strong 
hold, the perils of the ice-path , the sun lit up 
Roumania with a rosy light, and the heart of the youn 
monarch-wag warmed within him at seeing his adopted lan 
once more. » 

The next day the King seemed to be exposed to such peril 
amongst the raging prisoners, who numbered many more 
than our troops, that the bold scheme was decided on of 
sending him away in a little iron-clad vessel, which cut its 
way through the ice, breaking it where it was thin, and lit- 
erally springing over it where it was impenetrable, returning 
safely to port at last, and bringing bread to starving Nicopo- 
lis 


When at Turno-Magomelli the King found himself, for 
the first time for five months, in a warmed and furnished 
room, with a bed to sleep on: he thought he was in an en- 
chanted palace. 

Another snow-storm endangered his life between Mago- 
melli and Crafova, where the train awaited to take him 
to his capital—draped with flags, decorated with garlands, 
to welcome back the hero and conqueror—and to his wife, 
whose hair had turned white with the anguish through 
which she had passed, and whose joy resembled grief, so 
weary was her heart. 

Could one but go amongst them, the Tziganes would be a 
most interesting and curious study. They are still, and ever 
will be, pariahs, beggars and thieves, musicians and poets, 
cowards and complainers, wanderers and heathen, but, oh, 
so picturesque! Their camp, no matter where it is pitched 
in the wide plain, is always in charming disorder, and of a 
marvellous color, especially in the evening, when the huge 
red sun of Roumania sets upon the violet horizon beneath 
the mighty green dome of heaven. . The women of the camp 
wear garments of every imaginable hue, from tender green 
to brick red and orange yellow. Their nut-brown children 
run about half naked, their little shirts just covering their 
shoulders and a bit of their necks. There sit the men, with 
tangled hair and soft velvety eyes, grouped about the fire, 
their naked feet against the copper kettles they are tinker- 
ing; or we see them gathered about the timber-yards or 
buildings where they are employed, running about the scaf- 
foldings with the suppleness of Indians, in attitudes and 
position that are always charming. Their language is as 
sonorous as beaten brass, and their songs are most beautiful; 
but it is only with reluctance that they will let any one hear 
them. 

One of the most interesting sights of Bucharest is the great 
Fair, to which all flock to buy, amongst other things, every- 
thing that is needed to celebrate the Féte of the Dead. This 
week is one long delight to children. In spite of the broiling 
sun, in spite of the smothering dust, thousands of carriages 
succeed each other in the long street (Calea Mochilor) leading 
to the Fair, which is held in a place called Mochi, in memory of 
a great battle fought on this spot between Mathieu Bassarabi 
and Radou, who tried to take Bucharest with an army of 
Moldavians and Tartars. ‘‘ And the women and children,” 
says the chronicler, ‘‘climbed upon the flowering hedges to 
see the war wage.” Tramway cars and carriages overflow 
with people, every window is packed with gayly decked heads, 
some very pretty faces amongst them, and, once at the Fair, 
one wanders round in a labyrinth of little stalls, where terra- 
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cotta pots, wooden pitchers, and glass necklaces are sold. 
One sees wagon. loads of handsome peasant women and pretty 
children driving off laden with purchases, and in the midst 
of the noise and confusion, the shouts, the brilliant colors, 
the bears and the giants, and the ever-thickening clouds of 
dust, = suddenly see the calonchar dance begin. This is 
an old Roumanian dance, derived from the ancient Satur- 
nalia, or dance of Saturn, in which the herdsmen tried to hide 
that they had stolen away Jupiter to prevent Saturn from 
devouring him, as he bad his other children. The dancers, 
dressed in white, with little bells on their legs, behave in the 
wildest way. They are in training long before, so as to be 
able to bear the fatigue of dancing in this way from Easter 
to Pentecost. They are led by a violinist, and one of them, 
his finger on his lips, maintains silence amongst the rest, 
——e them with his staff if they speak. Saturn must 
not know from them where to find his som. 

The Roumanians express everything by dancing; men 
dance together, and women together. The soldiers in the 
barracks always manage to get a violin, a flute, or a bagpipe, 
on which some one plays a dance of some kind for them. 
Ov a campaign, in war, after the most fatiguing marches, in 
showers of shot and shell, they still dance, defying the pro- 
jectiles, until one of the dancers is struck down. ‘Then good- 
humor never fails, even in the hospital. The wounded 
amuse themselves by composing comedies to make those 
still in bed laugh, and act them with an animation, spirit, 
and power of imitation which is perfectly marvellous. 

Among the finest institutions of Bucharest are the hospi- 
tals. They have been so liberally endowed by former rulers 
that they have at the present time an income of three or four 
millions, and every one is received and cared for gratis as 
Jong as he remains in bed. They have been partly rebuilt, 
and the new military hospital is constructed in accordance 
with all the latest scientific principles. 

A circle of military hospitals and barracks now surrounds 
the series of heights wale the royal country-seat, the 
old Cotroceni convent, and the cupola of the large orphanage 
sheltering four hundred orphans. Further off is a second 
enceinte, that of the fortifications, for from time immemorial 
Bucharest has always been a citadel—a strategic post of 
great importance. 

The transformation of Bucharest into a fine modern town 
in the style of modern taste is now complete, It is now a 
town intersected with canals, well irrigated, adorned with 
grand buildings, such as the Atheneum, the new Ministries, 
the Bank, the State Printing - Press, the Town-Hall, the 
Houses of Parliament, etc. The foundation of the Bacterio- 
logical Institute raises us to the level of the other scientific 
centres of Europe. But the picturesque Oriental Bucharest, 
the Bucharest, as big as Vienna, but with only 220,000 in- 
habitants, made up of little houses nestling in verdure, the 
Bucharest in which one could point out the houses of Mon- 
sieur this and Madame that (giving the noms de guerre of the 
persons indicated), has disappeared, to give placeto a town 
just like any other. It only appears Oriental to those who 
come from the West. Those who come from Asia give a 
sigh of satisfaction as they cross the Danube. 

‘* Ah!” they say to themselves, ‘‘ here we are in Europe.” 

Truly we are remarkable sovereigns, for we have managed 
to accomplish in twenty-five years what it has taken others 
several centuries to achieve. 

We have created an army; on the arrival of the King 
there was but one battery of artillery, now we have 7 
cannons. Our first cruiser is the nucleus of a fleet. The 
State Budget, which before the arrival of the King was 38 
millions, is now 150 millions. Political life has become 
comparatively calm and serious, and long periods .elapse 
without chan in the Ministry or the di 
Chambers. 
tion, taking grain to the sea, cattle to Italy, wood to Pana- 
ma. There are schools everywhere, and we seem likely to 
suffer from having hastened our development so much, the 
et of the equilibrium being especially felt in family 

ife. 


We even make an attempt at socialism, so as to be 
quite abreast with modern civilization. But socialism takes 
root with difficulty in a country purely agricultural, where 
there are no industries, and where the farmers come quite 
naturally to consult their landlord, asking him whether it 
would be well for them to revolt—if they would really 
get — land by doing so, as the agitators tell them they 
would. 

‘Roumania bids fair to become what King Charles dreamt 
she might—a living artery of Europe. When the crown of 
the country, of the very existence of which he was igno- 
rant, was offered to a young Hohenzollern. prince, he opened 
the atlas, took a pencil, and seeing that a line drawn from 
Loudon to Bombay passed through the principality which 
called him to be its head, he accepted the crown with these 
words: 

“This is a country of the future!” 


Carmien 4. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS, ABOUT TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, 





: THE RIGHT REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., LATE BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS.—{See Page 106.} RESIDENCE OF PHILLIPS BROOKS, CORNER OF CLARENDON 
AND MARLBORO STREETS, BOSTON. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CURLING 
BONSPIEL. 


Tue international curling bonspiel has become one of the 
,yemorable events in the calendar of Northwestern sports. 
i; there shall follow some day the canonization of some 
saint of the Thistle, it will fittingly carry out the ecclesias- 
‘ical scheme. 

oo in the world is more ay a game for gentlemen. 
Interest in it in the United: States has now passed far be- 
vond the narrow limits of the Scottish-American. So strong 
~ the subtle influence of the “‘stanes,” that men in all lines 

{ life—professional men, business men, laboring men—are 
-prithers a’” wherever the keen ice resounds with the ring 
of the spinning granites, j : 

7 soteenatiaaal tournament, or bonspiel, which began 
in the rink of the St. Paul Club on the 17th of January has 
attracted more than the ordinary attention in Canadian and 
\merican curling circles, The contests are usually held in 
the rink of the St. Paul Club, because it is not only one of 
the finest in the United States, but because, also, of the club’s 
central location. ‘ : ; 

From the hour the ice first begins to form thick and 
-trong on river or pond or lake, along in the early fall, until 
the date of this annual international event, the curlers are 
4t work in their respective rinks, sifting out men who are 
not up to the standard, letting in new blood, fortifying their 
teams at every vulnerable point. Curling depends not in 


Mark Fortune. Thos. Kelly. |©Wm. Georgeson. 


THE “FORTUNE” RINK. 


Thos. Johnson. 
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any way upon the influences of city life; you 
may find a crack club on the river of some 
lonesome hamlet in the far Northern forests, 
just as you may find some skater clad in 
homely homespun on the fens of England 
who will lead your professional a hot, fast 
race, or just as some quiet, thoughtful man 
in some peaceful prairie town may vanquish 
the chief chess-player of some boastful city 
club. 

The St. Paul curlers had been generous in 
their allotment of prizes and medals to be con- 
tended for at this bonspiel; and while the in- 
trinsic value of a trophy cuts but little figure 
with your true curler, yet tliere was an added 
interest to be found in the fact that the prizes 
were so costly. There were the chaste silver 
tankard offered by the St. Paul Club; the 
trophy of the Jobbers’ Union of the same city, 
valued at $500; four gold medals, known as 
the Hinkel medals; the Governor’s medal, pre- 
sented by ex-Governor William R. Merriam; 
the Gordon Champion Rink medal, offered by 
the Hon. Robert Gordon, of New York, open 
to one rink only from each club affiliated with 
the Grand National Curling Association; with 
a large number of other prizes special in their 
nature for some particular class. 

Three or four days before the contests the 
curlers began arriving in St. Paul, drawn from 


SCENE IN THE RINK OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CURLING BONSPIEL. 
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their winter homes in various portions of the United States 
and Canada to this frosty Mecca of their hopes. They form 
a well-to-do-looking lot of men—if this be not too much along 
the line of that faint praise which bears condemnation in its 
wake. They are men with, for the most part, a strong Scot- 
tish cast of features. Here and there you will see a man 
whose natal allegiance is to the Queen, but you will prob- 
ably look in vain to find one who has other than a Saxon 
face. Year by year, though, the Americans come up to this 
tourney in greater numbers. 

A gay kaleidoscope of coloring was the big rink when the 
tourney began. The striking costumes, with their bright 
and sometimes bizarre hues, the spirited antics of the curling 
enthusiasts, the shrill cries of the skips, the hearty applause 
of the many on-lookers, the intense but generous rivairy be- 
tween the home rinks and those from over the border, all 
were interesting factors in the events of the bonspiel. So 
large was the number of rinks entered in the lists that it was 
found necessary to play several of them in the open, and 
fine clear places on the broad river’s bosom afforded an ad- 
mirable opportunity for out-o’-door play, the kind which, 
no matter how fitting may be the appointments of the en- 
closed rink, is always more satisfactory to your true curler. 
Interest may run high inside a covered rink, but it rises to 
flood tide on the rink whose only roof is the sapphire sky 
of a Northern winter day. 


Judge Cory, President of the St. Paul Club. 
Alexander McKenzie. W. W.Erwin. William Rodgers. 
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During the whole bonspiel play has begun at 9.80 in the 
morning, at 2.30 in the afternoon, and at 7.30 in the even- 
ing. There are many rules for the curler to follow, and it 
may be of interest to indicate the general ones which were 
adopted at the beginning of this contest. 

Rinks eutered for any competition must go through the 
match as entered, no substitute being allowed. All players 
must be in good standing in their respective clubs. 

If any of the competing rinks is not ready to play at the 
hour fixed for any match, one end shall be counted as play- 
ing for every ten minutes’ delay, and the opposing rink shall 
count one point for each such period of time. __ : 

In the event of any disagreement between skips during 
the match the decision of the umpire shall be final. _ 

No rink shall be entitled to more than one bye in one 
competition. 

It will not be necessary to state for those who are accus- 
tomed to the game of curling that there were no bets made 
in the progress of the many events of this interesting bon- 
spiel, but for those who do not know the game it is of in- 
terest to know that there is no game in all the realm of 
sports more free from the bane of betting. : 

And now the contest is on. Far down the long ice-coated 
rink stand four men clad in the fantastic toggery of the 
curler, more or less pronounced as taste may demand. The 
mirrorlike stretch of ice lies between them and the foemen, 
who are every whit worthy their shrewdest skill; for curl- 
ing, be it always remembered, is a game where skill counts 
for everything. The air of the rink is cold almost as the 
keen wintry atmosphere outside, and the players are gar- 
mented for zero weather. A muscular man, tall, strikingly 
handsome in his Scottish garb, looks down the course, where, 
at the extreme farther end, stands his captain—the ‘‘skip,” 
as he is called—directing the play. Suddenly the tall man 
stoops, seizes the silvery-handled ‘‘stané” in his strong 
hand, stands motionless until there comes from away down 
the long rink the voice of the Scottish skip, full and strong 
and mellow, with the richest brogue in the world, ‘‘ Noo, 
mon, crack an egg on’t.” Steady a moment, and then the 
globular piece of granite is sent spinning down the rink with 
just the right twist to it; the besoms are plied with all the 
vehemence of t3:e most frenzied sweeper; the crowd holds 
its breath while the stone nears the tantalizing ‘‘ tee.” The 
right touch has been made, the strategic position of the 
enemy has been successfully attacked, the game is won, and 
the strong-lunged sons of Scotia make the high roof resound 
with all the royal vociferousness that belongs by right to 
the grand old roarin’ game. 

And so it goes for the better part of a week; there is ex- 
citement and good-natured raillery and keen wit, and now 
and then a nipping bit of satire as the various events of the 
tournament come up in their accredited order. 

The home club has proven a splendid entertainer, and the 
visitors have been given that rich measure of hospitality 
which is ever the concomitant of curling. The international 
bonspiel which has just been concluded has strengthened 
anew the bonds which have so splendidly bound together 
the hundreds of curlers who are keeping alive and in vigor- 
ous health this fascinating and healthful sport. 

The number of rinks entered in the various contests was 
forty-five, a total of nearly one hundred and fifty curlers 
being engaged in the contests. So great was the interest 
that the rinks for a portion of the time were in use continu- 
ously during the entire twenty-four hours. Night and day 
the contests have been waged in this one of the most spirited 
curling bouts ever known on either side of the Atlantic. 

The election of officers for the international association, 
held midway in the bonspiel, resulted in the selection of the 

following, who will serve the association for the next year’s 
sport: President, John 8. Johnstone, of Milwaukee; Vice- 
President, J. B. Hill, of Chicago; Secretary, W. -F. Myron, 
of St. Paul. 

The bonspiel was to have closed on January 24th, after a 
five days’ tourney, but there were so many events and the 
interest was so great that the contest was continued over 
into the next week. W. S. Harwoop. 
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THE principal event in a dramatic week of more than 
usual interest was certainly the first appearance before an 
American audience of the Italian tragedienne, Miss Eleonora 
Duse, whose fame as an actress is of so comparatively recent 
an origin that her surpassing excellence as an artist of the 
very first rank came upon one almost like a thunder-clap. 
Let it be said at once that Miss Duse’s artistic gifts place her 
at once and without question in the very front rank of dra- 
matic artists. If it be true, as has been said, that the great- 
est artvis that which conceals art, and thereby approaches 
more nearly to absolute truth and naturalness, Miss Duse is 
unquestionably one of the greatest, perhaps in some respects 
the greatest, actress who has ever appeared on the American 
stage. M.Coquelin’s contention that the really great actor 
never for an instant loses the consciousness of his own effort 
and personality, and is never carried away by the emotion 
or passion which he is endeavoring to portray which forms 
the basis of his theory of dramatic art, receives an absolute 
and complete endorsement in Miss Duse’s work. Her meth- 
ods are positively startling in their simplicity, while her 
effects are all the more impressive because they are pro- 
duced without apparent effort, and almost in defiance of the 
ordinary theatrical conventions. Her acting is marked by 
complete repose,and by an entire absence of anything like 
artificiality or affectation. Through her we are brought 
face to face with an art so subtle, so refined, so perfectly fin- 
ished in every detail and inflection of voice, expression of 
feature, and by-play, that we entirely lose sight of the actress 
in the character portrayed, though at the same time con- 
scious of that surpassing art which can with such evident 
truth hold the mirror up to nature. With Miss Duse feel- 
ing is expressed by a gesture; the height of emotion is indi- 
cated by an attitude or an expression. Her’ extraordinary 
mobility of feature leaves one entirely in doubt as to how 
the real woman appears; for the moment she is the character 
she portrays; everything she does, as well as everything she 
says, forms.an integral part of a consistent, logical, and well- 
developed dramatic conception. Nothing is left to chance, 
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or to the passing feeling induced by a moment of enthusiasm ; 
every movement, every look, every tone, has been ose 
calculated, carefully thought ont and considered beforehand; 
and yet the result of all this is a reproduction of nature so 
faithful and so sincere as to banish completely every idea 
of effort on the part of the actress, and place before us a 
character whose reality cannot be doubted. 


It is rather late in the day to deprecate the morale of a 
play like Camille, or to call in question the evident incon- 
sistencies in the character of its principal personage. It 
is a chef-d'@uore in that it never faiJs in producing upon an 
audience the effect intended by its authof; it has been chosen 
as a vehicle for the display of certain phases of dramatic 
emotion by every great artist since its first production, and 
was probably selected by Miss Duse, 4 stranger speaking a 
strange tongue, as a play in which to make her first appear- 
ance on account of its familiarity to American audiences. 
Miss Duse’s future appearances in other rdles cannot, one 
would think, fail to justify the estimation of her powers 
and possibilities formed by seeing her in this one part. If 
her versatility be equal to her finish, which one can hardly 
doubt, Miss Duse as an actress can suffer nothing by com- 
parison with either Bernhardt or Modjeska. As has been 
truly said, comparisons are not criticism; but as compared 
with the Camilles of either of the above-mentioned artists, 
which are familiar to American audiences, Miss Duse’s con- 
ception of the rdle is more admirable, because less theatrical, 
and is also more plausible and consistent, Her conception 
of the part is unconventional in many respects, and one 
could not fail to admire the artistic reticence and repose 
which made the latter scene (which is taken by most actresses 
as an opportunity for making an effect, which, while im- 
pressive, is undoubtedly theatrical) so absolutely true to 
nature, the subtle art of her repressed emotion and assumed 
gayety in her parting from Armand, the intense suffering 
and abject despair of the card-room scene, suggested in the 
most subtle manner rather than indicated, i the wonder- 
ful quiet and absence of anything like artificiality or striv- 
ing for effect which made the death scene almost too painful 
in its vivid realism. It is almost impossible to speak of 
Miss Duse’s personal appearance, as in seeing her Camille 
one felt that one saw the actress and not the woman, as 
her extraordinary mobility of feature enables her to express 
every varying shade of feeling or emotion with the utmost 
nicety, and her expression at all times was, therefore, quite 
as much a part of her characterization as were her words or 
gestures. As far as one could judge, however, she is a 
woman of about thirty years of age, rather above the me- 
dium height, lithe and supple in figure, and exceedingly 
graceful. While her features would not bear minute ex- 
amination, her face has a distinct charm, and is lit up by a 
pair_of wonderfully lustrous eyes. Her personality is in- 
tense and magnetic, and has undoubtedly much to do with 
the extraordinary hold which she has over an audience. It 
is, of course, possible that her future appearances may cause 
one to change one’s opinion of Miss Duse’s merits and capa- 
bilities, but certainly, judging from her Camille, she is an 
absolutely great artist. If to be a genius necessitates the 


- possibility of losing one’s self in one’s art, Miss Duse may 


possibly not be a genius; but if one allows the truth and 
correctness of her methods and theories, one must admit 
that she has reached the highest possible plane of dramatic 
achievement, in that.her art isso complete that it is entirely 
lost sight of in the absolute truth to nature of the results 
which it produces. 


Many a lesson, too, in acting, by-play, and stage business 
might be learned from the supporting company, which is 
certainly excellent. Signor Ando, who is Miss Duse’s prin- 
cipal support, is an excellent actor, whose methods resemble 
hers, and who is even a better stage-manager than an actor, 
although his Armand was worthy of the most decided com- 
mendation, as being consistent, forcible, and effective. The 
New York public may, in fact, congratulate themselves upon 
the opportunity of seeing an exhibition of dramatic art so 
unusual, so admirable, and so instructive. 


The inauguration of a season of opera in English at the 
Manhattan Opera - house, with the first production in Amer- 
ica of Moszkowski’s opera Boaddil, was interesting and im- 
portant in several respects. Boabdil is not by any means 
an epoch-making opera. It bears evidence of having been 
written at different times and under varying conditions. In 
neither manner nor matter does it suggest anything new or 
illustrate anything novel or original in either design or treat- 
ment. For all this, Moszkowski’s music is good music, 
agreeable music, and music too that will undoubtedly gain 
enormously by repetition, and by the removal of defects 
which are incident to first performances in general, and 
which were certainly noticeable at the first New York per- 
formance in particular. The first production in America of 
an opera which, while not probably destined to’ be long- 
lived or notably popular, is certainly an important operatic 
novelty, was in itself an event of sufficient importance to be 
of decided interest; but the principal interest and impor- 
tance of this opening of a season of opera in English does 
not lie in the production of any particular work, but in the 
season itself. 

There can be no question that the extravagant prices 
demanded by operatic artists for their services have practi- 
cally killed opera, both in this country and in England, for the 
prices of admission which the demands of his artists com- 
pel any manager to charge have prevented opera from being 
popular, and anything at this time must be popular to be 
permanent. Mr. Hammerstein, with most commendable 
enterprise, has started in to prove that operatic perform- 
ances of fair average excellence can be given at prices 
within the reach of all, and the success or failure of his 
attempt to do this includes, one would think, the whole 
question as to whether the American public wants opera 
at all at any prices. The whole scheme, therefore, from 
a musical stand-point, assumes a decided importance. If 
public support be accorded to the venture, and it becomes 
possible for Mr. Hammerstein to continue his season not 
only this year, but in following years, we shall have in New 
York a permanent home for opera in English. Doubtless, 
with experience and with confidence that the public will 
support him in his attempt, Mr. Hammerstein will be able to 
improve his present operatic conditions. Doubtless many 
defects might be -pointed out in the performances given 
during the past week. For all this, however, and in spite 
of many and obvious defects and shortcomings, a start has 
been made in the right direction, and should the public 
appreciation of the fact that such a start has been made 
encourage Mr. Hammerstein to continue in his venture, the 
ultimate result will be, as has been said, of noticeable value 
and importance. With a home for high-class opera, given 
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under reasonably favorable conditions, firmly: establish: ;, 
New York, there will be an opportunity for the product, 
of original works, and for the appearance of native ay:1\.; 4 
which American artists and American musitians have }), , . 
enjoyed before. There are at the present time score: 
American singers in Germany and Italy who remain 1), ., 
simply for the lack of an opportunity of appearing ,. | 
making @ reputation in their own country... There are |. _ 
doubtless, many musicians, both in this country and |; 
England, who could and would write operas of defi; )... 
musical value could ey | see before them even the poss 
bility of a production. In view of these facts, the im}. 
tance of Mr. Hammerstein's venture, and. the possible e..;. 
ing which its successful continuance might well have . 
the future of musical art in this country, may readily sa 
seen. We should therefore, at first, at any rate, make |i), 
eral allowances for even many shortcomings, rather than i) 
too severe criticism, and by expecting and exacting a ton 
high standard of excellence, kill the germ of an idea whic, 
if paper followed out, may become of great ultim:i:- 
value. 

But the taste, education, and previous experience of 1)\ 
New York theatre-going public requires a certain standar| 
of excellence; if any enterprise be not up to this standard it 
cannot, and indeed should not, succeed; for metropolitan 
prestige in amusements, as in everything else, must be mai: 
tained. With the best will in the world, it can hardly be 
said that the performances at the Manhattan Opera -housc 
were altogether what they should be to satisfy even conser 
vative demands for operatic performances of average exce! 
lence. One would therefore recommend to Mr. Hammerstein 
a little more boldness and a little more daring than even hw 
has hitherto shown. A good deal has certainly been done 
in starting this season at all, and a little further enterpri-c 
in the way of strengthening his personnel of artists, and in 
remedying certain obvious defects and shortcomings, woul 
place the enterprise on a footing where it might and ought 
to succeed. ’ 


The opening of a new and beautiful theatre—the Empire— 
with a new American drama treating of army life on the 
frontier, which scored a popular success; the first presenta- 
tion in this country of Erckmann-Chatrian’s famous play 
L’Ami Fritz, by the Manola-Mason company; and the suc- 
cessful appearance of Madame Minna Gale-Haynes in Ti: 
Lady of Lyons and As You Like It—were dramatic events 
which must be chronicled, and to which occasion will be 
taken to refer later on. REGINALD DE Koven. 


LUCIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS LAMAR. 
AGAIN is a seat made vacant on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court—this time through the death of Asso 
ciate Justice Lamar. Although it was generally known that 
Justice Lamar had been failing in health of late, the news 
of his death was a great surprise to the country at large. 
Many of his intimates, however, had viewed with alarm the 
gradual physical decline of the old judge and soldier, and 
were more or less prepared for the sudden end. Judge 
Lamar was visiting at the residence of Mr. W. H. Virgin, 
near Macon, Georgia, and seemed to be regaining something 
of his lost health. On the evening of January 23d he was 
suddenly stricken, and the end followed in thirty minutes. 

Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar was the type of an old 
Southern gentleman in all the true meaning of the word. He 
was a native of Georgia, having been born in Putnam County 
of that State ‘on the 17th of September, 1825. He had not 
quite attained his majority when he graduated from Emory 
College, and after studying law, was admitted to the bar in 
1847. A year later he moved to Oxford, Mississippi, where 
he became Professor of Mathematics at the State University 
of Mississippi. He was also engaged in editorial work on 
the Southern Review. Returning after a short time to the 
State of his birth, he again took up law, and in 1853 entered 
the Georgia Legislature. After serving for two years, he went 
back to Mississippi, and was elected to serve that State in 
Congress. He was an ardent and impulsive man, with great 
powers of oratory, and he fought bitterly for slavery and 
States’ rights in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses. 
The war was plainly foreshadowed, and those were fierce 
days in the capital city. In 1860 Mr. Lamar resigned from 
Congress to take part in the secession convention of his 
adopted State, and a year later he was in the midst of the 
war as Lieutenant-Colonel of the Nineteenth Mississippi 
Regiment, becoming its commander shortly after. 

Jefferson Davis -chose Colonel Lamar to represent the 
Southern Confederacy in Europe, appointing him as com- 
missioner to Russia, and he undertook a most delicate diplo- 
matic mission. He accomplished a great deal while abroad, 
and influenced many of the foreign governments, who evinced 
great kindness to the Southern States. He assisted in ne 
gotiating the Southern loan, but failed to secure the recog 
nition of the Confederacy.as an independent power. 

In 1864 Colonel Lamar returned to this country, and after 
the war again took up law and politics, becoming Professor 
of Political Economy, and later Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. Mr. Lamar was elected to the Forty- 
third Congress, and there became very prominent before 
the people. He entered the Senate in 1877 as Senator from 
Mississippi, and there proved his understanding of the finan 
cial question by combating all attempts to inflate or debase 
the currency. This was in spite of the wishes of the people 
of Mississippi, who through their State Legislature called 
upon him to change his course or resign. Mr. Lamar 
quietly declined to do either, and in 1882 his bravery and 
independence were rewarded by his re-election to the Sen- 
ate. Upon the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland in 1885, 
Mr. Lamar was chosen as one .of the President's advisers, 
and was made Secretary of the Interior. In 1887 Mr. Cleve- 
land nominated him to fill a vacancy on the bench of the 
United States Supreme Court,.which place he occupied until 
his death. Judge Lamar was a man of sincerity and courage, 
respected by his opponents, admired and loved by his asso- 
ciates. His death caused sincere’ sorrow among all who 
knew him, regardless of party. Both Houses of Congress 
adjourned on January 25th out of respect to the memory of 
the man who had filled so prominent a place in each branch, 
and the Supreme Court closed until the Monday following. 
Secretary of the Interior Noble ordered the department 
buildings draped for twenty days, and paid a high tribute 
to the former holder of the office. Soon after the war Mr. 
Lamar rose in Congress eulogizing Charles Sumner, declaring 
at the same time the death of all sectional feeling. From 
that moment he has always sought to prove the truth of 
his assertion, and his straightforwardness and strength of 
character have earned for him the praise that is to-day be- 
stowed upon his memory. 
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GENERAL ABNER DOUBLEDAY. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPRED. 


Wren Abraham Lincoln was elected Pre- 
cident of the United States in November, 
1860, Captain Abner Doubleday, of the Third 


\ptijlery, was stationed in Charleston Har- 
hor at Fort Moultrie. The eyes of the whole 
country were upon that little band of sol- 
diers, and much wonder and anxiety was felt 


as to how they would act in the trying emer- 
gency in which they were placed. It was in- 
deed a trying time for these men, for Presi-. 
dent Buchanan seemed disinclined to do any- 
thing in the closing months-of his adminis- 
tration either to heal the angry dissensions in 
the country or to- hamper the hands of the in- 
coming administration, Even those of us 
who have not reached middle age can recall 
those exciting and anxious times as though 
it was but yesterday that we were waiting 
for tidings of Major Anderson and his men. 
The time seeming so close, it is hard to real- 
ize that all of the officers holding command 
at Forts Sumter and Moultrie have passed 
away, the last of them, General Abner Dou- 
bleday, dying the other day at Mendham, 
New Jersey, of old age. Captain Doubleday 
was second in command to Major Anderson, 
and he always maintained that the protest 
against the people threatening the govern- 
ment property and menacing the flag should 
have been more pronounced and vigorous. 

At any rate, when. on the 14th of April, 
1861. it was decided to at least make a show 
of resistance, Captain Doubleday aimed and 
fired the first gun in answer to the shots 
from those who under the palmetto flag 
started the great war of the rebellion. Ma- 
jor Anderson was a Kentuckian, and it was 
thought by some that his sympathies were 
with the South in the conflict. » Captain 
Doubleday was, however, a Republican and 
an abolitionist even before the war, and he 
could not reconcile the ownership of slaves 
by Mrs. Anderson with the entire loyalty of 
her husband, This view he took in the 
book he w ; iniscences Sumter 
und Moultrie in 1860-1. - He did not hesitate 
to question. Major Anderson’s conduct, and 
Le also suggested motives. = 5s) 

When the troops at Sumter; came North 
they were made much of,.and-were the pop- 
ular heroes of the hour, Doubleday shared 
with Anderson the honors of popularity, 
and among those who were more intent on 
suppressing slavery than saving the Union 
he was the first hero. He had been gradu- 
ated from West Point in the class of 1842, 
had served in the Mexican and Seminole 
wars, and in 1855 had received the two bars 
of a captain in the Third Artillery, the regi- 
ment to which he was assigned with his first 
commission. Just a month after he had fired 
the first Union gun.of the war Doubleday 
was commissioned Major of the. Fourteenth 
Regular Infantry, 

_ During that memorable summer campaign 
in Virginia which was so disastrous to the 
Union arms, Doubleday was in the ill-starred 
command of General Pattison in the Shen- 
andoal Valley, and later commanded the 
forts and batteries on the Potomac in de- 
fencé of Washington. In February, 1862, 
Doubleday was made a -Brigadier - General 
of Volunteers, and assigned to command. the 
defences of Washington. At this time Gen- 
eral Doubleday saw a great deat. of Mr. Lin 
coln, and became intimate with him. Then 
and subsequently he was frequently con- 
sulted by the President. From May to Sep- 
tember, 1862, he commanded a-brigade. on 
the Rappahannock and in the-northern Vir- 
finitcampaign. At the second battle of Bull 
Run he succeeded to the command of -Hateh’s 


division, at the head of which he was at An- |: 


Uetam. where he held the extreme right of 
the Union line, and opened the battle. - He 
lost very heavily, but eaptured six battle- 
ties. In November, 1862, he’ was made:a 
Major - General of Volunteers, and .as such _ 
‘ook part in the battles. of Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg. > 

p iettysburg was Doubleday’s last fight. 
may in the morning of the 1st of July, 


“i3—the first day’s fight—General Joba Fs} - 


Reynolds, who commanded the First. Army 
bene Was killed, and General™Doubleday, 
ing the senior division eommander, took- 


command of the corps, and also of the field » 


Of battle. 


He was in-command:all-that day 


vt the field, till the arrival of Howatd, who 
Hr FWP ge The fighting was serious all 
Cor, ust day, and the losses of the First 


I'S were heavy. . These losses were not 


wae it is generally conceded, by any lack 
cay Doubleday’s part, but merely be- 


“6 bad to withstand the brunt of the 
G *. Before the second day’s fight began 
tueral Meade, who commanded the army, 


sent General John Newton, who had a di- 
vision in another corps, to take command of 
the First Corps, and thus General Doubleday 
was sent back to tae head of his division, 
This change of corps commanders after one 
day’s hard fighting, and just as the battle 
was about to be renewed, was resented very 
bitterly by General Doubleday and his friends. 
During the rest of the battle General Dou- 
bleday’s division was continually in the thick- 
est of the fight, and aided conspicuously in 
the defeat of Pickett’s famous charge dur- 
ing the third day. After the Gettysburg 
campaign, where General Meade, after gain- 
ing a sigval victory, suffered the enemy to 
escape:him, General Doubleday asked to be 
relieved from his command, as he did not 
feel that he could serve longer under a com- 
mander who had placed upon him so signal 
and uncalled-for an affront. During the 
remainder of. the-war General Doubleday 
served on commissions and courts martial, 
_and for 4 little while, when Early’s raiders 
threatened Washington, he had command of 
the eastern defences of the city. 

After the war he was brevetted Colonel, 
Brigadier-General, and Major-General in the 
regular army for services rendered during 
the war. In 1867 he was made Colonel of 
the Thirty-fifth Regular Infantry, and in 
1873 was retired, after forty-one years’ service 
in the army. While on duty in San Francisco 
in 1870, General Doubleday suggested and 
obtained a charter for the first cable street 
railroad in the United States. Since his re- 
tirement he has lived quietly at Mendham, 
writing more or less for the magazines on 
military subjects, and studying the occult 
sciences. 

He wac one of Madame Blavatsky’s first 
converts, and was a firm believer in the theo- 
sophical theories, He was at one time presi- 
dent of the American Theosophical Society, 
and during all the latter part of his life took 
the deepest interest in the affairs of the so- 
ciety and the teachings of the leaders. No 
one could talk with him on this subject with- 
out realizing that he was perfectly honest in 
his faith. Whatever a sceptic might’ think 
of the founders of the society, he could not 
help believing that this old soldier was a gen- 
uine Buddhist,fand found much consolation 
in the religion which he had embraced tow- 
ards the end of his life. 

General Doubleday was born at Ballston 
Spa, in New York, in1819. His father was 
the editor of the Cayuga Patriot, and twice 
a member of Congress from the Auburn dis- 
trict. Two others of his sons became field 
officers during the war of the rebellion. Gen- 
eral Abner Doubleday left no children. 





IF CHECKMATED EARLY, 


Rheumatism is shorn of its terrors. When it is young, 


4 annihilate it with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, and 


prevent life-long torture. If it is chronic, it is always 
liable to attatk the heart with a vatal resait. The 
poisons taken to cure it cimply alleviate its pangs, and 
are themselves dangerous in a slight overdose. Indi- 
gestion, liver or kidney trouble, costiveners, malaria, 
and loss of appetite and flesh are remedied by the 
Bitters-tAde} 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years ‘by millione of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the heat remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by drugyiets in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents x bottle.—[Ado.] 





A SENSATIONAL STORY 
has attracted attention lately, but as a matter of fact 
the public has also devoted time to things substantial, 
judging by the unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Unequalled as a food 
for infants. Sold by Grocers and Druggists.—{Adv.] 





Wuew baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she “ime Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them — 
[Adv.} 





PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
produces a feeling of lightness as against that of 
weight and headache, so common with ordinary cocoas. 
—{Adv.J 





-. BROWN’S HOUSEHIOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
‘ise ; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain. 25c.—{Ad2.] 





A. persons afflicted with dyspepsia find relief in 
Dr. Sixexnt’s ANaostura Bitrers.—[ 4 dv.) 





* Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[A dv.]} 
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Scott's Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “‘ weak spots.” It 1s a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott 4 Bewne, Chemists, 
New York. Said by druggists everywhere. 
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For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 


| Pride of the West Muslin. | 


Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and paya little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
Ask for ‘‘ Pride of the West,” and take-no 
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esteem throughout the World.” 
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European Socialism. 


French and German Socialism in Modern 
Times. By RICHARD T. ELy, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and Lecturer on Political 
Economy in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents; 12mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


Will not only be an indispensable guide-book~ 


to students of political economy in its widest 
sense, but should be read by every one seriously 
interested in historical, social, or industrial 
questions.— Christian Union, N.Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
aap The above work is for sale by ali booksellere, or 





will be sent by Hanere & Brorurks, carriage iid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Rigin on 
receipt of the price. 
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LUCIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS LAMAR. 
(See Page 114.) 


THE VAUDEVILLE CLUB. 
BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS. 


Tr fate of the Vaudeville Club depended not upon its 
members, but upon their wives and sisters; and the wives 
and sisters, as good women should, stood by their mankind, 
and have turned a dubious experiment into what looks like 
an actual success. 

The question which has been most frequently asked of 
late is, ‘‘ Has the Vaudeville Club come to stay?” which is 
about as pertinent as a similar remark made in reference to 
the slush in Fifth Avenue, and might be answered in pretty 
much the same way. They came and they will in all like- 
lihood leave about the same time, and they will both prob- 
ably come back to us next winter. The difference lies only 
in the effect they produced upon the public. The key to 
the social success of the Vaudeville Club is to be found in 
the list of the names of the women who were present at its 
birth. 

These women—and no more representative collection of 
the better class of society has ever been gathered together in 
this city—knew that the men were going to wear their hats, 
smoke cigars, and quench their thirst with brandy and soda. 
Those who objected to intruding upon these male preroga- 
tives staid away, and, for the most part, have continued to 
do so ever since. It is safe to say, however, that the club 
has gained rather than lost in the number of its adherents. 
It matters little whether the front rows are nightly ignored, 
or that the débutantes prefer to sit in boxes-rather than about 
the tables on the floor. These are but the details of etiquette, 
which are the product of any social novelty, aud but give to 
the club its individuality and a becoming air of historical 
precedence. 

The artistic success of the club has‘been an accumu- 
lative one. The women and many of the men, until the 
first performance, were comparatively untutored in the 
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value of the vaudeville performer. The humor 
of a gentleman fastening his ulster with two pad- 
locks, nailing a broken suspender to his trousers 
with the aid of a spike and hammer, or telling a 
friend that he saw him next Monday between 
one o'clock, was not at first in touch with their 
ideas of humor. The unctuous wit of Mr. Kel- 
ley's string of Irish yarns struck many of the 
original audience as silly, and few at first saw 
little in Miss Vesta Victoria but a pretty face. 
But that was several weeks ago, and now this 
same audience laughs at Mr. Kelley before he 
tells his first story, and tall young men with long 
frock coats and high hats may be seen wandering 
along the avenue humming a complaint against 
the daddy who will not buy the pet of the Vaude- 
ville Club a bow-wow. The taste for a good 
vaudeville performance is an acquired one, and 
can be cultivated only after an exhaustive ex- 
perience of that which is good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent. The Vaudeville audience (it varies very 
slightly every night) is rapidly gaining a nice 
discretion for its entertainers, and a good “‘ turn”’ 
meets with its just deserts, but for that which is 
vulgar or otherwise unworthy it has a disregard 
which borders closely upon cruelty. 

The committee in charge of the performance 
has certainly done the best it could with the ma- 
terial at hand, which, unfortunately, has not been 
the best the land affords. The programme has 
so far needed one number which could not fail 
to create a genuine enthusiasm. After all, the 
worth of a performer is not to be judged so 
much by the number of people who come in 
before he begins as the number who go out 
when he is done. The time of departure for 
the Vaudeville Club has so far been too in- 
definite. It is probable that one object of the 
enterprise was to afford the women friends of 
the members an opportunity to see an artist 
whose performance was town talk, but whose 
theatric surroundings were not of a sufficiently 
elevated character. Such an artist has, howev- 
er, not graced this city since the Vaudeville Club 
opened its doors. A second Carmencita or an 
¥ vette Guilbert would, in all probability, double 
the club’s receipts. 

The proof that the club fills a want is to be 
found in the number of its nightly attendants. 
The pleasure of the city member is to go while 
the night is yet young where he can meet his 
friends, have a drink or a little supper, smoke 
his cigar, and be incidentally amused by an enter- 
tainment which requires no effort greater than 
an occasional laugh. The pleasure of the out- 
of-town member will not vary from this unless 
he be accompanied by a town member. Then 
he will have pointed out to him all the great 
people of the smart, artistic, and club world, of 
whom he has no doubt read and heard. And 
he will see them not as they pose in a ballroom 
or on the platform, but as he might see them at 
their own clubs or at their homes in front of 
their own andirons. He will find them with the 
restraint of the celebrity thrown aside, and, like 
himself,-bent on the sole purpose of finding that 
sort of amusement which makes sleep easier and 
the next day’s work less like work after all. 


DONOGHUE AT SEVENTY-FIVE MILES. 
From Puorocrarus By Moore Suitu.—(See Pager 119.) 
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and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittin, 8, Redness of 


ose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, » removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Coduanat ist quality can ever 
May: 


be sent by mail. 
hip you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
pre ferred, we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees : 
Yvr. Roses of rare excellence—everything ! 
You actually pay less than for the pun 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acre 
Orchards, Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


CENT SENT BE 
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ay “CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 











WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to ‘o' 
ur pos 
on You wish a Piano or fe br ut the 
crown Goods, and give ete., aoe the 
est ones, Ask and learn how it's done, Catalogue 


GEO. P, BENT, (Clerk No-& ), Chieage, IIL-(Estab. isn). 





“th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
‘ _ 3 pi if. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

ipo LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
very one rie read this little book. ”—Athenaewm. 


THE FLORIDA HOME SEEKER. 


St routes, hotel board. 
Me ¢ for health and profit. 
: y he we, bo Ly and up, eeney payments. 


> fo 
tHE “FLORIDA SDENE YELOPMENT CO 
99 FRANKLIN ST.,N. Y., ROOM 18. 
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Butfalo Lithia Water 


A POWERFUL SOLVENT OF STONE IN THE 
BLADDER. 


The following plate is from a photograph which forms a part 
of a communication of Dr. George H. Pierce, of Danbury, 
Conn., to the New England Medical Monthly for Novem. | 
ber, 1890 (see page 76 of that journal), and represents some of | 
the largest specimens of Two Ounces and Twenty-seven | 
Grains of Dissolved Stone discharged by a Patient desig- | 
nated as “ Mr. S.,” under the action of | 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 








Smaller Particles and a Quantity of Brick Dust De- | 
posit, Dr. P. states, were not estimated. | 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, GOUT, Ete. 


G. Halsted Boyland, M:A., M.D, of the Faculty of Paris 
and University of Leipzig, formerly Professor in 
the Baltimore Medical College, etc.: 


‘*73 AVENUE D’ANTIN, Paris. 

‘In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, 4cuse or Chronic, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring 
No. 2, is in my experience’ without a rival, whether in the Parenchymatous form or /nterstitial 

‘ephritis. In cases in which Albumen reached as high as fifty per cent., I have known it, 
under a course of this Water, gradually diminish and finally disappear, at the same time other 
alarming symptoms were relieved and the sufferers restored to health. 

‘* The best results which I have witnessed from any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic Affec- 
tions have been from this Water, and in all diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis it possesses great 
excellence. 

‘In Stone in the Bladder of the Red Lithic Acid and the White Phosphatic Deposit, its 


Its value, however, in such cases 7s not restricted to its Solvent 


Beauty. Illustrated; on8kin,Scalp, Nervous Power over these deposits, but it meets the zmfortant indication, that of so changing the Di- 


athesis on which the formation depends as to prevent re-formation.” 


These waters are eminently a NERVE TONIC, and in all NERVOUS EXHAUS- 
TION and any FORMS of DYSPEPSIA and in female complaints are 
among the most potent of known remedies. 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F. 0. B. HERE. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Sie Va. 


White Label 


Roe SOUPS sm 


PER QUART 
INDISPUTABLY CORRECT 













AT RETAIL 

















On receipt of price we will ship, express paid, our White Label 
, Genus French Boul = Soups in case lots (1 or 2 dozen quarts and 2 dozen pints or % pints 
q ue Bouts, Vege : . per case) to any part of the United States reached by express. De- 
; Chicken Guim bo, Beef - ~—livered prices: Quarts $3.00 per dozen, Pints $2.00 per dozen, 
q cste, ‘Kidney, Orig > 34 pints $1.50 per dozen. 
: a Turtle, Puree of P SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 
; ARMOUR PACKING CO., Soup DEPARTMENT, 
ss te KANSAS CITY. . 









IDEAL STUB PEN —Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 
A specially EASY WRITER, A GOOD INK HOLDER, and a DELIGHT to 

those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. Price, 
$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New. York. 


Relieved by science. The 
wreatest invention of the age. 
Wilson’s common sense ear 
drums; simple, practical ,com- 
ver pms safe, oe invisible. 
others 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 
No string or wire attachment. a — and you will discard al 











Y MFC. co., a! aes circulars. Ear Drum Co., LouIsvILLE, KY. 





SKINS ON FIRE 


With torturing, disfiguring eczemas, 

and every species of itching, burning, 

bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, and 

blotchy skin and scalp diseases are 

relieved in the 

majority of cases 

by a single ap- 

plication, and 

speedily, perma- 

nently, and eco- 

nomically cured 

by the CuTicuRA 

REMEDIES when 

the best: physi- 
cians, hospitals, 

and all other 
remedies fail. To 
those who have suffered long and 
hopelessly, and who have lost faith 
in doctors, medicines, and all things 
human, the CutrcuRA REMEDIES ap- 
peal with a force never before re- 
alized in the history of medicine. 
Every hope, every expectation awak- 
ened by them, has been more than 
fulfilled. Their success has excited 
the wonder and admiration of physi- 
cians and druggists, familiar with the 
marvellous cures daily effected by 
them. They have friends in. every 
quarter of the civilized world. Peo- 
ple in every walk of life believe in 
them, use them, and recommend 
them. They are in truth the great- 
est skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times. 
Sale greater than the combined sales 
of all other skin and blood remedies. 
Sold throughout the world. 





Price: Cuticura, soc.; CutTicurA Soap, 25¢.; 
CuTIcurRA RESOLVENT, $1.00. 
Prepared by Potter DruG AND CHEMICAL Cor- 
PORATION, Boston. 
“All About the Skin, Scalp, vans Hair,” 64 pages, 
,00 Diseases, mailed free. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY _ 


TO PURCHASE A 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, 


Consisting of Camera, Lens, Tripod, 1 doz. Plates, 1 
Printing Fane. 2 Trays, 1 ‘doz. Paper, 12 Mounts, 1 
Lamp, 1 Focus Cloth, 8 ozs. Developer, 1 lb. Hypo, 
8 ozs. Albutone, 1 Graduate, 1 Negative Rack, and one 
copy of ‘‘ How to Make Photographs.” 


For Pictures, 4ix64, $12.50. 

5X7, $14.00. 
- . 5x8, $15.00. 
" “ 64x8h, $17.50. 
hg 8x10. $20.00. 


The above outfits contain everything necessary to 
make and complete a picture. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, New York. 





MECHANICS, MIUNINC, 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUD D At 
WITHOUT LOSS - ee FROM WORK. 
To begin students only need to kno w how to read and write, 


| Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to The Corre- 


apondence School of Mechanics or The Correspond- 
ence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa, 


THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


WITH the Double Chloride of Goid Remedies for 
AL cone DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
EXHAUSTION can be obtained in N. Y. State only at 
the Kestay | Institutes in Peale Plains, Binghamton, 
Ca a, Wi Babylon, L,I . For terms, 
address or call at either] Tnotivate, or at the following 
offices: 7 B. 27th St., N. Y. City ; Room 10, Chapin Block, 
Buffalo ; 32 — Building, 8 ary Bl m me 55 State 


ait Sommlineaions BEWARE OF  (MITATORS 








ECHANICAL DRAWING, 


EXome 





THE 







eof MORITE i 


strictly confidential. 
Simple, Elegant, D 


Spec Catalogue free. 
STEVENS CHAIR C0. 


a No.3 Sixth St., Pittsbu 


WE SEND FREE 


ears, We only cha ige $45 
7 instrument. Send 
rated catalogue. ©XFORD 8 





gh for FREE illus. 
FG. ©O Chicago 








Business Furniture 
Filing Cabinets, 
Office 





Best in the Worid. 
IMustrated Catalogue, 80 pages, Free. 











Desks, 


THe GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NORGATE. With Portrait, 
Colored Plates, Maps, and Many Illus- 
trations. Vol. I., Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH. By JOHN F. HURST, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Indika,” etc. 
With Ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of 
Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Recent Mis- 
sion to Fez. By STEPHEN BONSAL, Jr. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True 
Power of Christianity. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New Plates. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF 
THE .LIFE OF WILLIAM BELL 
SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and 
Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. MINTO. Illustrated by 
Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. 
Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/u a Box.) 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
from the Compromise of 1850. By 
JAMES FORD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. II., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, 


Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. $5 00. (in 
a Box.) ; 
JANE FIELD. A Novel. By MARY E. 


WILKINS, Author of “‘A New England 
Nun, and Other Stories,” etc.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 
Two New Volumes: The Midnight Warn- 
ing, and Other Stories. By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK.—Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other 
Stories, Told for Children. By W. D. 
HOWELLS, Author of *‘A Boy’s Town,”’ 
etc. IHustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 





namental, $1 25. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A De 
scription of the Armies of the Leading 
Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 


TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and 
My Summer Acre: Being the Recreations 
of Mr. Felix Oldboy.. By JOHN FLAVEL 
MINES, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 00. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER. Sketched in Journals, Letters, 
Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographical 
Notes. With Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 oo.—Uniform with The Franco-German 
War of 1870-71, and Letters of Von Moltke 
to wis Mother and his Brothers. 


HARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. The Chapters on 
the Exposition being Collated from Of- 
ficial Sources and Approved by the De- 
partment of Publicity and Promotion of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. By 
JULIAN RALPH. With Seventy-three 
Full-page Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 oo. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By CHARLES 
CARLETON COFFIN,, Author of ‘‘ Boys 
of ’76,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, #3 00. 


PRUE AND I. By GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. Illustrated from Drawings by 
ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 8vo, Il- 
luminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3 50. (In a Box.) 


DAISY MILLER, AND AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPISODE. By HENRY 
JAMES. Illustrated from Drawings by 
HARRY W. MCVICKAR.  8vo, Illumi- 
nated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
#3 50. (In a Box.) Edition de Luxe 
(limited to 250 copies), Full Vellum. 
$15 00. (ina Box.) 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CaTALoGcur will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





HARPER’S 








There's the reigning belle and 
beauty, 
In society a queen, 
\/ho imagines it her duty 
At receptions to be seen. 
Banquets, parties, routs and 
dances 
She attends, but the late hours 
Pain her head, and dim her 
glances, | 
Robbing her of beauty’s dowers. 
See though with a speed un- 
failing, 
Mow her strength is now restored 
And recovered from her ailing, 
She its causes has ignored | 
Bromo-Seltzer she's been try- 
Ing 
And the bloom is on her cheek, 
.Now all headaches she’s de- 
fying 
Though she gets them every 
week. 




















Pounds 


Of fine paper used yearly 
iin the manufacture of! 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


Doesn’t 6 tons output a day tell a plain 
story of production at small cost, large 
assortment, attractive goods and low 
prices? “Climax” (note size), “ Para- 
| gon ” (packet size), “ Good Luck”? (letter 
size), are our most popular tablets. Ask 
your stationer. If not in stock he can 
get them, or come to headquarters your- 
self, Send three 2-cent stamps for a 
handsome book of samples, No. 5, or 
| send 25c. and receive Climax Packet, | 

with samples included, Free. 






































| J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa, 
SAFETY BICYCLES “use 


We have no agents. 20 standard makes. ~— grade 
—cushion and pneumatics—full guarantee. If you want 
to save agent’s discounts send 6c. in stamps for particu- 


WEEKLY 


ON’T you think that’s a dainty, 
pretty pattern ? 

y It’s one of the mixed 
stripes in “Toile 
du Nord,” the fash- 
ionable novelty in 
wash-goods. The 
checks are beautiful, 
from tiny pin checks 
for children’s wear, 
to the fashionable, 
large, gay plaids with 
solids in every shade 
to match, and in black 
and white. I. prefer 
this to any other 
fabric for Spring and 
Summer wear, it is 
so light in weight and 
washes so well, in fact, 


“Toile du Nord”’ 


is about the only fabric I know that 
won't shrink and fade in washing. Ask 
for it the next time you go down town, 
or get samples from 


PARKHILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
a Brvaiast Bralast Cocoa 


) mw, Absolutely Pure and 
{ Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its q—— It 
has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
I P| and is far more ¢conomical, 
i costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















ERSON PIANOs 
e~ 60.000 SOLD >= 









PUBLIC. sl 
SWEET TONED. Every Instru- 
SOLD ON a 
MERIT. Catalogues Free. 
EMERSON PIANO CO.c2rirrH AVE. NEWYORK. 
4 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





ine 7 lustrated catalogue. 
Dealing Cycle , Box 592, BALTIMORE, Md. 


ais “Wabash | Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 





EMONSTRATED by the experience ae) KIO 
several years and testimonials from hun- 
dreds of owners and users to be the 

safest, simplest, cleanest, and speediest power 
boat built. 

Impossible to explode boiler, engine, or any 
part of the mechanism under conditions sub- 
jected to in usage. 


Pacific Naphtha Launch Co., 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Agents for the Pacific Coast. 











The Only Naphtha 





OVER 1, 000 IN "SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. | 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER CO., 


‘2 


“ Improvement the Order of the Age. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good results. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U. S. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 m: ichines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 
This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated C. atalogue. 





§ THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


a have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 


11s 





Launch. 


special knowledge of nines 3 re- 
quired. Can be handled by an inex- 
perienced person with instructions given 
by us. No steam, no dust, dirt, smell, smoke, 
or ashes. Cleanly slight i in w eight and draught, 
under way. in three minutes, 

“Blue Book” containing testimonials on 
____ ee Send 5c. stamp for catalogue. 


N° 





Morris Heights, 
NEW YORK CITY. 











AT THE 


North Pole. 





Among 
Greenland’s 
Icy 

Mountains. 


The Explorer Renan’ the Kodak. 


“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exce¢d any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 


Sound region,” 
R, E. Peary, U.S. N. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for Rochester, N. Y. 


| Kodak Catalogue. 





HOT, af cer yctopatio of tne tater tarmaing 

an of the arm: 

information from the highest authori ities. 
Mailed Free. 





on their own roots are 
our specialty. We have 
rown and a _ a 2 
r 25 years. ur New q — 
“Guide to ey = 
Rose Culture” ’ 
contains all the secrets we have learned in 
that time about successful flower growing. 
We will send it to you tis, together with a 
sample copy of our Monthly Magazine, 


*¢ SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS,”’ 


if you will send us your address. 
The DINGEE & 
Px, CONARD CO., 
vot scciomen + West Grove,Pa. 














Natural wood with its grain 
brought out by varnish is_ al- 
ways rich. 

If the varnish is good and 
has intelligent care, it is rich for 
many years. If poor or ill-used, 
it soon becomes shabby-genteel. 


The ‘‘ People’s Text-Book” affords what advantage 
there is in having some knowledge of varnish. Free 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN Murpny, President 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


BEE AN’SPEPSIN GUM 


: THE PERFECTION 
“> OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


7 INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
re pepsin, sufficient to digest 1. 4 
is ins of food, If itcannot be obtaine 

rom dea send five Saat? = 
faeey stamps for sample package to 

19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

Sotho. Beeman |s oneach wrapper. 
OniuixATORS OF PEPSIN —- GUs. 





















MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
“Toni s Popular Electrician | Oc. 
pooner ont public, or 


vERYBODY'S yee oer 25C. 


¥, otvors, Railways, 
rate, ooer for 85 eents. 
. CO., LYNN, MASS. 


PLAYSATETEES ea 


&. DENISON, Publisher, 


peer WHIST, $1.00. National Method. 
est and best. Send 2-cent stamp for rules, etc. 











Lat- 





C. M. PAINE, Editor “ Whist,” Milwaukee, Wis. 












/ 1, DEPARTMENT HAS MAINTAINED 60 persistently that 
ere oy deed of gift under which the New York Yacht 
; 1), has pretended to hold the America’s Cup was unsports- 
'. and unfair, that we publish with much pleasure a 
to the editor of the London Field by a yachteman and 
tsman to whose efforts we are largely indebted for the 
Ci ng race: ar teas 
i resented Lord Dunraven in New York in the matter 
i jeotiaddons for the race for the America Cup this coming au- 
ol "have read with much interest your report of the meeting of the 
\ \. Y.C., December 18th, and your comments thereon. 
“ar the annual — of the club last winter, the chairman of the re- 
gtr commit’ th sides of the Atlantic, and expressed 
toes preys done to meet the objections raised againat the deed of 


“pe well known, was equally anxious that, for the sake 
fspor Dune blue ribbon of the sea should be resuscitated, and 

«cd his willingness to challenge if the objectionable features of the 

«cf 1887 were overcome. 

Tay tal rally recognized on both sides of the Atlantic that a 

th ae when framing this deed, in producing a document 


, ‘ P 

; rivalry and sport, and I think there is no doubt that the dimen- 
vi jae, and the no time allowance clause (the latter in the event of 
oie mutual agreement), are almost as strongly objected to in Amer- 
vas over here. 


\ yne same time it must be borne in mind that not many years ago 
beet ne bemnes enough to bar centre-boards, and that, unfortunately, a 
by y serious error was made in the statement as to "a 1.w.l. when 


the challenge of 1866 was issued, causes which led Americans to feel that 
jjey must protect themselves, first as to the challenge; secondly as to 
sion for the centre-board should they become challengers. 

h sides, therefore, desiring a race and the renewal of sport, negoti- 
atious were commenced with the view of bringing about the event under 
such conditions as might be mutually satisfactory. 

“it was perfeetly well understood ab initio by the various members of 
the club who were approached in the premieres, and also by the cup com- 
mittee, that, whether rightly or wrongly, the deed of 1887 was objected to 
here, and that no English club would challenge unless its conditions were 
modified OF pea 5 and on this premise the negotiations were con- 
nef Dunraven, no doubt recognizing the value of “44! clanses to the 
deed of 1887, and without wishing to recapitulate them in his preliminary 
letter of September 16th, took the deed as a basis to work upon, eliminated 
the dimension clause, made proposals to cover exactness of design in refer- 
ring to the L.w.L, a8 to time allowance, and so forth. The N.Y.Y.C.,ina 
sporting spirit, ractically accepted all his conditions, and in due course 
the formal challenge of the Royal Yacht Squadron followed. Neither 









the formal ge nor the Pp thereof alludes to the deed of 
Iss7, and it is expressly stipulated that, should Valkyrie win the cup, the 
Syuadron holds it subject to a challenge on precisely similar terms to 
those contained in its challenge. When General Paine’s original resolu- 
tion, read before the - was vy? on to Lord Dunraven with- 
ont embodying this condition, the latter at once cabled me, “This is 


Valkyrie over again, equally impossible, etc. ;” and upon this being passed 
on to General Paine, steps were at once taken to give effect by cable to 
Lord Dunraven’s requirement. I cannot conceive My ewe more fair than 
this. It is true that the Squadron cannot refnse a challenge according 
to the conditions laid down in the deed of 1887; but is it conceivable 
that any one but an absolate lunatic would challenge under the deed of 
1887, giving all his dimensions, etc., when no necessity exists for doing 


80? 

It is, of course, understood that if Valkyrie wins the cup, the docu- 
ment to be signed by the Squadron in accepting it will embody Clause 3 
of the Squadron's challenge; and is it not true, sir, as you remark, that 
the N. Y. Y. C. has set a precedent of —e a challenge upon terms 
jess onerous than those set forth in its deed ; and is it not probable also 
that the terms objected to in the deed will become a dead letter? 

Our racing rules and conditions have not been perfect in the past, and 
in the interest of sport there must be some give and take. The N. Y. Y.C. 
have, I think, in this instance shown their desire for sport and fair play, 
and, a8 a direct outcome of Lord Dunraven's persistency, we shall un- 
doubtedly see this summer, on both sides of the western ocean, the finest 
big cutter racing that has ever been witnessed. | ; 

Many Americans think that the deed of 1887, with its mutual agree- 
ment clause, which (after a receipt of a challenge) can be construed 
in almost any conceivable way, is less objectionable than the deed or 
conditions of the Royal Victoria Gold Cup, which inter alia compel a 
challenger to give his sail area (¢¢., l.w.]. and rating according to the 
Y. K. A.); to sail inside courses in strong tidal waters, and which 
for instance, — Mr. Royal Carroll, if he wins this year, to defend 
the cup in American waters according to the rules and regulations of 
the Y. R. A. for the time being. 

Let it be understood here that there are no better sportsmen, no 
more hospitable hogte, afloat or ashore, than our American cousins, 
and we shall soon be able to’ dispense with legal documents and 
volumes of cable correspondence, and enjoy international racing every 
summer. Mattianp Kersey. 

No. 33 St. James Place, 8. W., January 6th. 


In view of Mr. Royal Phelps Carroll’s intended invasion 
of British waters this season with his 84-footer, it is impor- 
tant that American yachtsmen read Dixon Kemp’s comments 
on Mr, Kersey’s letter in the same issue of the Field : 


Victorin deed not only requires from the challenger the Jength of water- 
line of his yacht, but the rating also, which of course would reveal the 
sail aren. This, however, is not a correct representation of the case, as 
the length of water-line can vary from that stated in the challenge as 
Much as five per cent, and the rating as much as ten per cent. Thus, 
Supposing the challenge stated the length to be 85 feet, and the — 
142 \wiieh would allow a sail area of 10, nare feet), this length coul 


portant clause in the Victoria deed is that the defending yacht must not 
exceed The declared rating of the challenging yacht by more than twenty 

', and this rating must be made known to the challenger one 
Week before the day appointed for the sailing of the first match. It 

also be noted that neither the challenging nor the defending yacht 
“ur excoed 90 feet on the load-line if cutter-rigged. We consider these 
ters s)Miciently elastic to give the challenger as a chance as the 
crlvsicrs und it even extends to the possibility of lengthening a vessel 
Hits tcid on trial she is not quite as good as expected. 


_Wsen tHe New York Yacut Crus committee had 
"inil'v arranged a race with Lord Dunraven for the Ameri- 
} “* (Cu by simply ignoring the dimension clause, we urged 
Were at the new deed be pitched overboard once and for 
alweu urguing that it is only a question of ‘time when, 
‘y, the entire business oF arbitrating for a race will 

' be gone over again. It must be acknowledged the 
‘vaittee had a difficult task on the basis laid down for them 
‘y ‘cy club, and they performed it skilfully, but they have 
apo ‘Y put off the day of reckoning. he situation, as 
l s"'s now, finds Lord Dunraven Jaboring under the delu- 
' the N.Y. Y.C. committee has made the unsports- 
vn new deed of gift a dead letter, while the N.Y.Y.C. 
‘ce and the club itself persists in believing the chal- 
"=" 44s been made and accepted under the new gift, and 
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that its committee was clever enough to carry its points, 
while apparently making concessions that were demanded. 

While there have been some concessions over what was 
insisted on in the last race for the cup, the fact remains that 
should the Valkyrie win there is sure to be some more petti- 
fogging before another race is had. It is too bad, in eed, 
the cup cannot be separated forever from the legal compli- 
cations which surround it. The New York Yacht Club's 
y os ers,and not its sportsmen, are responsible for that ’87 


AT ANY RATE WE ARE SURE OF A RACE this year, and, by 
the confirmation of the latest building reports, we will have 
at least two yachts built ny todefend thecup. Archi- 
bald Rogers's boat is already under way, and another rumor- 
ed pce has become a tape dwin D. Morgan and 
C. Oliver Iselin are the leaders of the latter, and it may be 
asserted at once that three more thoroughly representative 
American sportsmen than Messrs. Rogers, Morgan, and Iselin 
are not to be found in the United States. The second syndi- 
cate includes, besides those already mentioned, August and 
Perry Belmont, George C. Clark, J. M. Waterbury, Oliver 
Hazard, C. R. Flint, Chester A. Chapin, and Adrian Iselin. 
In the mean time the Carroll yacht is progressing, and, on the 
other side, the rumors of a Scotch syndicate to back a Fife 
production have been confirmed. 

It is hard to ~ 4 what turn affairs would take should either 
the Prince of Wales or the Fife boat beat Dunraven’s Val- 
— before the time comes for the latter to sail for America. 
The deed of gift under which the race for the America’s Cup 
is sailed very likely, in some of its ramifications, provides 
against any other yacht than the one mentioned competing. 
But surely it would be very unsatisfactory for us to win from 
a defeated yacht, and if the Fife or Prince of Wales boat 
come within the prescribed dimensions, what can be the ob- 
— to it? Why should not the Englishmen as the chal- 

engers have the same privileges as the challenged? We 
build as many cup defenders as we can, and we pit the suc- 
cessful one in a series of preliminary races against the chal- 
lenging yacht. Why should not the English yachtsmen have 
an equal advantage? 

And still there comes no word from Boston of a defender 
to be built by New England yachtsmen.* It is reported, how- 
ever, that a designer is at work on the lines of a prospective 
entry, though they are up to date without an owner. 


ALTHOUGH THE LONG-DISTANCE SKATING records were 
about all made some years ago, and therefore not up to the 
oe work of men not even in the class of that won- 
der, Joseph F. Donoghue, yet the performance of Donoghue 
last Thursday, on Cove Pond, Stamford (Connecticut), in 
breaking all the records from seventeen miles to one hun- 
dred inclusive, must be regarded as remarkable. He had 
never skated a longer distance than ten miles, and was un- 
able, therefore, to gauge himself to the best advantage, be- 
sides which, on his ninety-second mile, he got a fall that cut 
his lip and bruised his knee’ severely, through a stupid 
spectator getting in his way. 

There is no doubt whatever that Donoghue is the fastest 
skater in the world, amateur or professional, from one mile 
up to one hundred miles, and it is easy to understand why he 
is unable to get on a race with any one of the several foreign- 
ers.. He finished his one hundred miles Thursday with the 
same twenty-foot stroke he had maintained throughout, and 
was apparently fresh enough to go on indefinitely. His time 
and the old records follow. It should be remembered that 
the records of from one mile to fifteen have been made on 
distinct trials, and not on a long-distance skate. ° 


DONOGHUK’S TIME, RROORDS. 
H. M. 8. 
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13 36 

46 00 

8 09 40 

9 15 20 

10 2% 20 

1l 37 45 

Hours. Miles, Yards. 

DR adadan et dehenanivastssarscduee cadedeasenen 16 680 

Cs Rc ceases huss sewed debe eelte KewetectKansione 31 1540 

PMN Cio 5 ba cadoecsdeds ccatted avecmnebed ven 45 1735 
Mice Foch cbs hscerecoudessenscdeerissctabexccus 58 

MA Cake R Mee acu AEs ci ecaendelnmidageweidad aucne 70 1757 

Or ves cuegica ce eueddacesnacegetibassdemanae’:amege 83 1560 

Wevheeseasescuhes ceed stitgs thisccncess kaeee 97 220 


The fact of W. B. Curtis being the referee gives assurance 
that the track measurements were correct and the timing 
accurate. The course was elliptical, measuring a half-mile, 
allowing an eighteen-inch margin at the pole. The curves 
were easy, with long straight stretches, and the ice was in 
fair condition, with no cracks. The performance will stand 
for many a year, unless Donoghue himself should set out to 
better it. 


THE RULE PASSED AT THE MEETING of the Intercollegiate 
Football Association, limiting men on elevens to undergrad- 
uates of the academic course, is better than no legislation on 
the subject at all; but it is questionable if in its present form 
it will be found to be for the best and united interests of the 
university. The resolution, as adopted, reads: 

“No member of a graduate department or a special student shall be 
eligible to the football teams of colleges in the association, nor any grad- 
uate who has registered or attended lectures or recitations at any other 
university or college, nor any uudergraduate who is now pursuing a course 
for a degree requiring an attendance of at least three years.” 

Indeed, the more one thinks of it, the more narrow the pol- 
icy seems to grow. It is a question, too, whether a rule that 
demanded a certain number of hours per week from the 
“member of any athletic team, and left it open to the univer- 
sity, would not keep the sport purer than making a certain 
course a privileged one and establishing no especial es- 
pionage. 

It is a matter for serious consideration whether confining 
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membership to the academic course will not work to the in- 
jury of the university itself and the university idea in Amer- 
ica to which we are steadily and universally growing. There 
is no disputing the fact that it has been athletics which in 
the past ten years have cemented the different departments 
of our colleges, and developed the common university senti- 
ment and loyalty. If we now take from them the bond of 
fellowship, is it not probable that we shall destroy the esprit 
de corps? It cannot be denied that athletics is a great re- 
cruiting factor in any university, that it is the centre around 
which the undergraduates rally, and that, more than any oth 
er feature, it serves to keep alive the interests of the alumni, 
and put them in touch with the alma mater. If football and 
baseball teams and crews—for of course it would be the 
height of inconsistency to apply such a rule to football, and 
not to all other athletic teams—are to be made up of aca- 
demic department men only, will not a very large share of 
this interest be gone? 


THE ONLY OBJECT OF THIS RULING being to crush out the 
athletic parasite who goes to college only to row or play 
football or baseball, can it not be done just as effectually, 
but on broader lines? 

He will not go to college if he is'made to study. A rule 
prescribing so many hours a week as being necessary for all 
members of teams will cover that point. 

He cannot become a tempting bait for other colleges to 
outbid one another in the effort to secure his athletic allegi- 
ance if a rule is passed (as suggested in this department last 
week) that he is not eligible when he has been a **member of 
any other university or college team, or played on a class 
team at any other college or university.” This rule may im- 
press some as unwisely severe, but it is a necessity for two 
reasons. It provides against the possibilty of men being lured 
from one college to another (after having shown marked 
athletic ability), and it is a check on the practice of getting 
older men on teams. It is not fair for. boys of 17, 18, or 19 
to be brought up against men 23, 24, or even 26 years of age, 
and this rule would in a very large measure stop it. More- 
over, such a rule would be a guarantee of a man’s good faith 
in entering a university professional school.’ If he developed 
athletic ability after he had entered there is no reason why 
he should not play for the university in which he was striv- 
ing for a degree. It would be hard luck on those who had 
already played on a college team and entered a professional 
school of Harvard or Yale or Pennsylvania for honest work, 
but it would forever set at rest what is now one of the most 
baneful practices. 


IT MUST BE ACKNOWLEDGED, HOWEVER, that the present - 
condition of athletic affairs in college demanded very drastic 
legislation, and as this department has already said no legis- 
lation is too severe if it will make our sport clean. In that 
light the recent resolution is acceptable; it cuts the heart 
out of the disease with one fell swoop. But it must act only 
as a preliminary survey of the situation; it would not be for 
the best interests of the universities to continue the ruling 
as itis. When matters have settled a bit there should be, a 
meeting of the older heads of the universities, and a set of 
rules adopted to cover all intercollegiate sports, and on a 
basis that will take in the university idea, and yet keep out 
the undesirable element. 

In the mean time baseball, which is in far worse condi- 
tion than football, should also have a drastic . purging. 
While rules are being made, too, let us have a stringent one, 
keeping members of ’varsity baseball nines from travelling 
about during the summer with athletic club teams, and those 
semi- professional organizations known as summer-resort 
nines. Let there be an end also to track athletic college men 
representing athletic,clubs so long as they are members of 
their ’varsity team. Now that the ball has been set in motion, 
let us have a regular overhauling of all the rules; throw out 
the man who is susceptible to ‘‘inducement,” and make the 
most stringent rules, but fair ones. Why not a congress on 
the subject, with two or three delegates from each university ? 


‘FHE QUESTION OF HARVARD AND PRINCETON meeting in 
football this year cannot, of course, be taken up now until 
this recent resolution of the football association has been 
more fully discussed, and Harvard has determined upon her 
course. That Harvard will be found willing to join in any 
movement for the purification of football or any other col- 
lege sport is certain, since the propositions that lave come 
from her in times past show her advisers to be in sympathy 
with all movements for honest sport. This very matter of 
confining teams to undergraduates was first proposed by 
Harvard to Yale several years ago, and failed of becoming a 
fixture at that time owing to impossibility of agreeing on some 
minor matters. 

It is more likely that Harvard will be found, however, em- 
bracing the university idea in a line with what has been set 
forth here, rather than that one which restricts to any single 
department. 

here seems to- be only one way of Harvard and Prince- 
ton meeting, and that is by the two making separate agree- 
ments as to dates to cover a term of years. In that case the 
Springfield Yale-Harvard date must be shifted, and. both 
colleges are, likely enough, perfectly willing to do so. 

There can never be any football arrangement between 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton that will make a Yale-Harvard 
oe hinge on the result ofanother. There must be a Yale- 

larvard game every year, no matter what Princeton’s posi- 
tion may be. Yale and Princeton are too strongly cemented 
to permit of any disruption of their arrangements, and tlie 
only possible way Harvard and Princeton can come together 
is by a separate agreement. It is entirely probable that they 
will play a game next autumn, unless Yale and Harvard 
fall out over putting the undergraduate idea into baseball 
this year. In that event there would be some radical moves 
on the intercollegiate baseball and football checker-board. 


THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE in the newspapers about 
a grand athletic scheme to be developed at Chicago during 
the World’s Fair. A well-conducted meeting to decide the 
amateur championship of the world in track athletics is a 
desirable feature of the year, but a carnival of sports gotten 
up with all the hurrah of a six-days’ go-as-you-please match 
is decidedly not desirable. There is too much ‘‘ manage- 
ment” in the affair under discussion to please amateurs. 
A college man will hesitate about competing in a meeting 
that has a professional impressario. 

The Amateur Athletic Union should hold its champion- 
ship meeting as usual, witli no attempt at enlarging its 
mission. If any enterprising manager wants to get up an 
athletic show of his own, the opportunities are manifold, 
but the A. A. U: has no business with it. One thing is cer- 
tain, the college crews nor any of their teams will not sub- 
mit to it. There will be no Harvard-Yale-Cornell boat-race 
at Chicago. Caspar W. WHITNEY. 







































































JOYS OF MARRIED LIFE. 


RosaLiz 
to-morrow, instead of to-night. 
carriage ?—it .hasn’t waited half an .hour.” 


“Oh, Tom! I’ve just found the Trotters’ 


cards, and the reception is not until 


Do you think the livery man will charge if we don’t use the 





Whoever wants soft hands, smooth hands, white. hands, or a clear complex- | 
that is, if the skin is‘naturally transparent; un- 


ion, he and she can have both; 
less occupation prevents. 
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The color you want to avoid comes probably neither of nature or work, 


but of habit. 


Either you do not wash effectually, or you wash too effectually ; you do 
not get the skin open and clean, or you hurt it. 


Remedy.— Use Pears’ Soap; 
if you use it often. 


no matter how much; but a little is enough 


All sorts of stores sell it, a druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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Extract. 


A graceful act of hospitality is to offer 
—_ evening guests a cup of Bouillon before 
caving. Use Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add salt, pepper and a thin 
slice of lemon to each cup. Serve with plain 
crackers. There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract.. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


WEW YORK (ENTRAL 


@ HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK ; TRUNK LINE. 








i hl eg *a 
Reaching by its through cars the most impor- 
tant commercial centres of the United States 


and Canada, and the greatest of America’s 
Health and Pleasure resorts. 


This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by | 


way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at. and depart from Grand 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and 42d Street, 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. 


For one of the * Four-Track Series,”’ send a two-cent stamp to 
George H Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N.Y. 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 


and indexed, ‘will be sent by | 


mail to any address on receipt | 
of ten cents, 





tants one prgenees all ag Remon when congo 
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_ IT WON’T HURT ‘IM, 


It’s *Pozzont’ s. 


~ Wise Sa Saws 


about economy and punctuality are 
useless without a practical applica- 


tion. You waste precious minutes 
with an uncertain watch ; and if it 
is a costly one, there’s the expense 
of risking it every day. The need 
is for an accurate, low-priced watch 
that has all the improvements and 
plenty of “style,”—the new quick- 
winding Waterbury covers these 
points. Both ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s styles, and a style for boys. 
It is stem-winding and setting; and 
has a jeweled movement cased ‘in 
filled gold (14-karat), coin-silver, 


etc. $4 to $15. 
Sold by every jeweler, in all sizes and styles. 
An elegant and accurate time-keeper. 27 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS & HARPL: CO. 
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The Victor Pneumatic Tire was mechanically right at.the start and 


is right’ now. 
removable through the rim. 


Its great superiority is ease of repair—an inner tube 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PLEASANT! 


ware of injurious imitations. 


Contain no tobacco, and can be smoked by ladies. 


a WHY NOT SMOKE? 


Not poisonous tobacco, but 


4 Marshall's Prepared Cubeb Cigarettes. 


A SURE REMEDY FOR 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, Cold in the Head, etc. 


POPULAR! PERFECT? 


Recommended by physicians. Le 


Sold by druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 


JAMES B. HORNER, 


44 Cedar Street, New York. 





The North German Lloyd S. S. Co. 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE. 


8.8. WERRA, FULDA,and KAISER W. II., from N.Y. to Gibraltar avd Genoa, 
Feb. 4, Mch. 4, Mch. 11, April 8, April 22, April 20, May 13. 
New York to Genoa and Naples, 
EMIS Sat. Feb. 18, 10 A.M. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 





|A Famous 


French Chef 


once wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock - pot, and 
the: finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.’’ 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable in im- 
proved and’ economic 
cookery. For Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. 


efoenol 
Constable As ¢ 
LYONS SILK AND WOOL 


Spring Fabrics. 


“Vrille, Nicosse, Cristal, Bengaline, 
Ondine, Veloutine, Armure, Glace, 
Flamme, plain and figured effects in 














new and stylish colorings. White 
for Wedding Gowns, light shades for 
Evening and Dinner Dress. New as- 


| sortments and Styles will be shown 
| this week. 


Proddovay A 19th ot. 


NEW. YORK CITY. 












ENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 
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THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF AMERICA. 
rouwd RS 
TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


Of Pullman Vestibule Prawing-Room, Sleeping, Smok 1g, 
and Library, Dining,:and Observation Cars—ab cxat 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 


FEBRUARY 8th,!893. 


893. 
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EXCURSION TICKET re all necessary ¢ rs 


in both directions, three days’ board at Ho 
Coreande, San Diego, and tmneportation to the prin 
resorts of California. For the third tour all nece->'' 
expenses are included for the entire time absent. | 
turn limits of tickets for all tours adjustable to the \ 
of tourists. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each larty. 
For itinerary containing. full information, ap)!) | 
Ticket Agents’ or address Tourist Agent, 54) Beoadwi\ 
New York, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 255 50. 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. E. PUGH, J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. Boy! 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pase’r Agent. Aas't Gen'l Pass | 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


for first and second to 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE.........: Postaye Fi ee, $4 \" 
HARPER'S WEEKELY.........--- = 
HARPER'S BAZAR. . - 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... 5 2 0 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subs 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers shi 
be ascampanied by Post-office Money Order or Dia 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin ‘Square, 3 A. 
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‘The Perfection. of Olive Oil.” 


) 
The First Analyst: 

in the World 
pronounce it | 


Pure Olive Oil. 











Established 1836. 





S. RAE & CO. - . LEGHORN, TTALY. 








